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The Cireus is Coming to Town! 














The railroad president to-day 
spends the greater portion of the 
summer at his country home 
renewing his energy. He keeps 
in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles 
or more away from headquarters, 
yet his office and the principal 
business centers of the country are 
within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his ad- 
vice and direction are asked and 
given over the telephone; the 
machinery of the road goes on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late afternoon, 
he conducts his business over the 
long distance line. ° 
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He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been re- 
newing his energy—sailing, driv- 
ing, or playing golf—making him- 
self more fit for the busier season 
and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume 


of business than the president of 


two decades ago. 


This is simply an_ illustration 
which applies to every busy man, 
whether he be railroad president, 
merchant, manufacturer or profes- 
sional man. 


It shows the importance of 
universal service, which is the 
constant aim of the Associated Bell 
Companies—of onesystem,extend- 
ing to every nook and corner of 
the United States, keeping all lo- 
calities within speaking distance 
of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 
* will ad e them ec 


Whatever your interests, it 
ically, certainly, constantly, 





The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


‘ And Associated Companies 


One 


Policy, One System, Universal Service. 
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When Choosing Your Tires, 
Remember This— 


Thousands of dollars in tire bills and numberless hours of vexa- 
tious delays are annually saved the host of motorists who use Morgan & 
Wright tires by this peculiar advantage which they possess— 


They are built with nearly 70% more strength than 
they are likely to require in service. 


We have a big testing car which is used for nothing else but to try out our tires 
under actual road conditions. 

A trial tire is placed on a rear wheel of this car, where the greatest wear and strain 
naturally comes, and inflated to its proper riding pressure. ‘ 

The car is then run day after day, rain or shine, not less than 100 miles a day over 
the various roads and pavements, good or bad, in and around Detroit, the results being 
carefully tabulated. 

Thus we determine the strength of material that is actually required to endure real, 
every-day, everywhere road service. 

To this we add in making our tires 70% to amply provide for every possible con- 
tingency which could arise during their service life. 


In view of this, do you wonder at the extreme rarity of 
blisters, blow-outs and broken fabric threads in 





This 70% ‘factor of safety,’’ as the civil engineer would call it, is a big expense to 
us, but it is money in the pocket of the motorist. Our return comes in the constantly in- 
creasing sale of our tires. (We have just made a 25% addition to our plant.) 

To the nine motorists out of ten who never reguire this reserve strength for extra 
severe service, it is returned ten fold in increased mileage. 

It is this ability of Morgan & Wright tires to save the motorist rea/ money on his 
yearly maintenance bills that has placed them on a plane above other tires—that has 
given them a world-wide reputation, forcibly expressed in that well-known phrase— 


MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 


ARE GOOD TIRES 





A Morgan & Wright tire, with the 70% extra insurance against 
trouble which each one carries, will cost you no more than you are 
asked to pay for other brands. Dealers everywhere sell them. 


Morgan & Wright, Detroit 
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Prince Codadad 


portfolio at $15.00. 


For 15 cents in s 











send to your address on receipt of price. 


Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 412 West 13th Street, New York City 


-" >: a Serer ia 
tamps to cover charges, we will send you a copy of our new Print Catalog of 175 reproductions. 


The Arabian Nights Prints 


By Maxfield Parrish 


These pictures, twelve in number, which were so greatly 


admired when they appeared as illustrations in Collier’s, are 


offered to the public as fine art prints suitable for framing. 


They are beautifully reproduced in all the wonderful richness 


of the artist’s colors, size 9x11 inches, on fine art paper, on 


a16x20Iinchmount. The subjects to be obtained areas follows: 


The History of the Fisherman and the Genie 


. Prince Codadad 
The Story of the King’s Son 


The Search for the Singing Tree 
. Sindbad Plots Against the Giant 


bs 
* 

3 . ~ . 

4. Cassim in the Cave of the Forty Thieves 
5 

6 


8. 

9 
10. 
Il. 


12. 


These prints can be obtained singly at a cost of $1.50 each or the entire set in a handsome 
If your dealer will not furnish you with these subjects, any or all, we will 
Money will be refunded if not satisfactory. Address 


. The City of Brass 





Order 
reliable art dealer 
U nited 


from any 


The King of the Black Isle 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Queen Gulnare 

The Valley of Diamonds 

The Brazen Boatman 


in the 
States or Canada. 
The dealers have 
them, or they can 
get them. Insist 


upon seeing them. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


COLLIER’S 
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CHICAGO, ILL. . ; . 
+ Chicago Beach Hotel 528: 8!¥2. and Lake Shore Saturday, August 7, 1909 E . | 
* American or European plan. 
An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 natn ten ride | con O Mm 1¢ 


from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the 
famous golf links, lagoons, etc., of the great South Park 
System; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 private baths. There 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- 

ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated ovoklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
t Broadway Central Hotel. Onis .¥. Hotel feates- The Circus is Coming to Town! Cover Design ; j : 


ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 
















































































WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RA + The Hippopotamus at Home. Frontispiece . 4 ‘ , ‘ 4 
5 eet. 
t CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 298,W, 103 Street. 
like, Economical. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $1.50 daily Editorials b : : ; : : . ; 5 
and up. WRITe FoR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. se OF . — - ; 
* A ‘ H t Absolutely fireproof. European C ity V espers. Poem . * . . . . Edith W yatt 6 
t American note plan. Finest hotel in heart of St. t 
vouis; everything new. $1.50up. Every room with bath. . ies oO a 
a Eas Sr paiva Comment on Congress ‘ A r ‘ Mark Sullivan 7 
Illustrated with a Photograph 
| SUMMER RESORTS : " 
Photographs of a Real Country Circus , , ‘ , ‘ 8 fo 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. eos y e 
ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the T ar Ce as ai ‘ C 
* Chalfonte Silce aan of dea edile mem tenees bo Under Canvas Again . ‘ j os . Arthur Ruhl 9 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses, Ilinstrated by Boardman Robinson a : ; : 
Tre best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. a — ‘ 1S the most satisfactory office duplica- 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always The F assing of Persia ° John K imberly Mumford 11 tor Ther is soili f hand d 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. Mastreted with Photographs . ~ s : soling o : an Te 
7 Y ys P no complicatec type setting. 
NIAGARA — — Engaged ‘ , Double-Page Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 12-13 ‘onal P 1 ig ae 8 he 
‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just com- original stencil 1s written on tvpe- 
¢ The Clifton pleted and up-to-date. Open winter and g < yp 
summer. $4 to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. The Kansas Farmer's D: iughte oP ; : Sarah Comstock 14 writer as easily as any letter. Our 
P Illustrated by Rollin G. Kirby composite stencil paper Is noW put up 
R the benefit of our readers we have classified ‘ . , ih heck h ie 
the various hotels in the United States and Canada What the World Is Doing : . : . . . 16 with backing sheet, etc., a ready 
according to tariff in their respective cities. One Tilustrated with Photographs to use. 
mac (+) wil be paced eoponie the sdvertoment |) The Average Man's Money . ———ae The Neostyle prints neat, cleat 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks (? ) copies, all exact duplicates, at rate of 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire | | - . 60 to 100 a minute 
high-class accommodations at modefate prices; and three | | Volume XLIII \ Number 20 M ag h . k 1 feed 
4 = ) indi i | " . - ~ os “2 : - erely urn +] CTé X 
asterisks (}) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk ‘ E _ : Tene FEC Ie 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; the paper—the rotation of the drum 
nomical rates. | Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-61 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier brings the printing surface of the 
@& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New te th ost vn tuk 
| York, — the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents stencil to the paper an the ink sup- 
i : ‘ | a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. ply is automatic. 
ce geek ? ~~ . 
AMERICAN, EUROPEAN ORIENTAL | NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of Address for booklet and prices, 
Information regarding tours to any part of the | address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. N t ] e 
is Gnacaund ChAvER aan cneene : | From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before eostyie oO. 
420 W. 13th Street, Nc w York Zaet the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
AROUND the WORLD 219 Randoloh St, Chicago 




















COOK’S 38th Annual Series of 


TOURS de LUXE 


Cover varied routes, including 


JAPAN, NORTH CHINA, SOUTH CHINA, JAVA 


KOREA, MANCHURIA, MANA, BURMA./| ADVERTISING BULLETIN 








Highest class travel, best hotels, limited small parties, complete | 
sightseeing, advance arrangements made by our own Oriental . 
offices. Long experience makes our service finest possible, NO. 15 PAY THE 


Tours leave San Francisco, Aue 24, Sept. 14, Oct. 5, Oct. 20; e e e 
eastbound, leave New York Nov. 6, 27, Dec. 9, and Jan. 8. — — - f R 
South American Tour Nov. 20. British E. Africa, Uganda, C an ad | an Pac 1 l Cc y. 


&c., October 19. 


“Viren” THOS. COOK & SON st2w'¥ one WZ 
GF our 140 ofmows thronstous the world ADVERTISING DECREASES THE COST OF ADVERTISING 62 2C Per Acre 








NEW ZEALAND, the Great- - : 
WHERE T0 60 NEXT er Switzerland! When the And Take I te P. of 
WINTER SUMMER — rn hemisphere is blan- e 
— keted with snow New Zealand x ; : : 1 W. d f ll P d 
is at its best, with a perfect HERE are 139 advertisers in $140 per issue, and reaches 32 onderfully Froductive 
climate and natural wonders that rival the world’s one ° 
greatest; and on the way there one sails over sumr is issue 7 >: ier’. . . " Farm Land In Southern British Columbia 
Teas to the enchanted Iclande of Table and Rarctenae, this issue of Collier's. If homes for each cent expended. 


etc. nuary 15th the midsummer cruis »y Yes Sir, Wonderfully Productive land for 6244 cents 
he 1 arc "] » 2 3 
Janua 15th ni 1ise to MILFORD ‘ 


SOUND is made; nothing like it for scenery and gen- they attempted to reach you, a pos- The quarter page (the size of this ee eee cae caiena son Gare oe a ee 
3 cluc zs 8 s Se ‘ ; ‘ ‘ P land. : : 
TAHITI'AND BACK (24 days), $125, 1st class. Sail- sible purchaser, with their catalogs, Bulletin) costs $400 per issue, and PBF a) et ee Tie ae cee waeee 
ings, Sept. 11, Oct. 1%, Nov. 22. Oceanic S. S. Co., : sell, all that you use on the place is free. 

673 Markei St., San F:ancisco it would cost them each one cent reaches 1 5 homes for one cent. At these prices we are almost giving it away, but the 


Canadian Pacific Railway wants YOU, not your money. 
. ri ; cents is all that need 
. for postage alone; $1.39 in total. ae . : so avcl your peemch Gives, too tend Veaeit Mt promot 
mo Tat WOLD I a 5 I hese figures will prove to you Sanaied ena be mente o yield ac omsfortabie hivideaadpay 


for itself. And, when fully developed, it will yield a good 





If they sent their catalogs to every 

















3. 8. C aig ~ ) 3, b e ; : -_ livir nd a comfortable surplus. 
from NY, and Feb. 510. trom “Frisco, $650 A hg that there is no truth In the asser- These lands are sultabie for general, truck, fruit, dairy 
12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5, '10, $400 up, one of our 500,000 subscribers, it . hich yv hes | ale and stock farming. 
by Lloyd S, S. “Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days, including tion which you hear people make 120.112 lbs of Vegetables 
4 days Egypt and Palestine. would cost them $695,000. You oe , : 
FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building, New York $695,000. occasionally, that advertising in- From 10 Acres 
’ a ‘ ic > , } Mr. D. E. Gellatiey and Sons shipped from 
Send for booklet. Best Way to | THE can see that this method would be — : oe a : Gellatley, British Columbia, over one hundred 
EUROPE : © Europe at Moderate Cost. | mp ag | mee ad creases the cost of merchandise to ond baldiy devaeadh aus ot tuee tomes 
J.P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, oO ) 5 = : bies in one year—all raised on ten acres of what 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. way | rere oe Seer ae ee ae the consumer. Hundreds of com- was just such land as you can buy for 62)gcents 
per acre per year. 
mense cost. one , me “ . 
modities, either necessities or $5,030 in Fruit from 6 Acres 
LEARN TO SWIM , | | | : h ° ‘ : Mr. T. W. Stirling of Kelowna, British Columbia, 
se adve § S 2 reve 4 : Y 7 > ’ old the fruit picked in one season from 6 acres 
BY ONE TRIAL lese advertisers are, however, luxuries, that you are enjoying ——— . . 


aC > ~ aw <¢ « -. " An advertisement can’t tell the whole story. But, if 
placing their announcements on to-day, are made possible because you me hes and women who are tightins a hopeless, up-hill 
battle will send me your names, I'll see that you get good 

your library tables for a very small manufacturers have access to the hard facts about this country of opportunities by the 


thousands, enough to go round and to spare. 
If you have any idea that Southern British Columbia is 


cost per home. For instance, the advertising columns of the maga- a faroff barren waste,cold and uninviting, you were never 


more mistaken in your life. 










> 1° . . ° . There is no more delightful country to live In any- 
28-line advertisemént (two inches) zines to tell you of their products. where. Let me send you the fact 
A person weig g bs. can float or n with- . We will satisfy you that you can enjoy life and prosper 
t an effort nq " } \ . 7 os. —— ‘sb " in Southern British Columbia. 
Wuniamk We ecntlned sone, costs $70.00 per issue, and based ‘The remarkably large sale of ad- Then come up here and buy a 160 acre farm for 62% 
are in the water For those wh cents an acre down and 62% cents an acre a year and’ the 


Canadian Pacific Railway will hand you back half your fare 
over its own line of railway 
Fill out the coupon now—You'll get the facts bv return 


upon this expenditure, Collier’s vertised goods also proves that 





























carries this announcement into 64 there is no more economical y omega you'll then know how to fix yourself comfortably 
e. 
gl "s = : a i y : : . J. 8. DENNIS, British Columbia Land Commissioner, 
Xone hme bg LE Counclt clanttied homes for one cent. “The 56-line method of reaching the purchasing ac ngggndi tages 
. t Ss, et ecessar mee supply. , . . 
Bright Young Mer wanted to act yeral iniuce J. 8. DENNIS, British Columbia Land Commissioner, 
\ _ be say tscer gate Vas Agents. Lil . advertisement (four inches) costs publicthan by magazine advertising. D. pt. A, Canadian Pacific Raflwas 
: B Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
_—_—_———_ 
I want informatior. about Southern British Columbia 
—_ \. <i and your 624 cents per acre per year land. 
Ad, a RTA. am 
Don’t sel} 1 ehold Goods re sate on ” ; ; ea 
Bates in rt a . - nae dl —_— =: Rodnced Manager Advertising Department |} Nan 
e State W today f lored maps and informatior P " lena ‘ - ‘ _- : : ni 
506 Beaton eANS CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO IN NEXT WEEK'S BULLETIN—“‘The News Value of Advertising ewes 
edfordBldg., Chicago 615 29 Broadway, New York Sone ee 








1 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S 
































The Hippopotamus at Home 


S ae~wr- pictures of a herd of hippopotami 
in their native wilds were taken by 
COLLIER’S photographer after several days of 
vain attempts to photograph them. The beasts 
are exceptionally shy and object particularly 
to being seen out of water. After maneuvering 
a long way to keep clear of their wind, the 
photographer reached an advantageous point 
i i of the reck about which the animals 

gated. Since they were eighty or one 
hundred yards away, a telephoto lens was used. 
On the following day Mr. Dugmore could not 
approach near enough to the herd for a second 
set of pictures. ‘The upper view shows the 
birds which sit on the backs of the animals, eat 
ing the leeches which cling to the huge beasts. 
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NEW YORK 


A Speech 

RESIDENT TAFT is about to spend six weeks at Beverly, 

Massachusetts. That pleasant seacoast town is something 

less than fifty miles from the southern boundary of New 

Hampshire. Two or three hours of agreeable automobile 

riding would carry the President to Portsmouth, to Man- 
chester, Nashua, or even Concord. At all these places, during September, 
there will be fairs, or other public events at which people gather. We 
wish that one or the other of these towns would persuade the President 
to be their guest; and on that supposititious occasion we wish the Presi- 
dent might deliver this speech. We give only the essential point of it; 
the President may surround its beginning and its end with those apt 
expressions of a genuinely charming personality which make friends of 
every crowd that he addresses: 

“T am anxious that the Democratic Party in New Hampshire should be 
strengthened. 

“Political divisions in this State, in Pennsylvania, and in other Northern States 
have continued in such a way as at some times to seem to perpetuate the lines which 
were made at the time of the war, but even these lines are rapidly disappearing, and 
it isthe duty of all of us, with respect to political partizanship, to wipe out those 
lines as far as we can and to see so far as we may that in each State the tolerance 
of opinion shall continue until there shall be respectable parties on both sides, 
because it is essential to have a good opposition to have a good government.” 


This is a good speech. The sentiments are sound. With ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire’’ substituted in place of ‘‘ North Carolina,’’ and ‘‘ 
for ‘‘Republican,’’ and the addition of nine words to make the transpo- 
sition clear—this is eractly the same speech that President Taft deliv- 
ered at Charlotte, North Carolina, on the twentieth day of May. That 
speech, exhorting the South to be less uniformly ‘Democratic, justly 
attracted wide attention. This supposititious speech, urging New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, Pennsylvania, and various other Northern States 
to be less hidebound in their Republicanism, would attract even more 
attention. Justice to the South requires that it be delivered. Its delivery 
would be a guarantee of the good faith of what Mr. Tart has said to the 
South. Partizanship gone too far is no more to be deplored in North 
Carolina than in New Hampshire. 


Democratic”’ 


Circumstantial Evidence 

ERE is a ease of circumstantial evidence that may give the reader 
| more insight into our political system than one usually gets from 
the pages of the Congressional Record or the Government Blue-Book. 
The citizens of Los Angeles have for three years attempted to prevent the 
control of San Pedro Harbor by the Southern Pacifie Company. To 
thwart Mr. Harrm™an’s plans, the people of Los Angeles brought suit 
to set aside certain tide-lands claimed by the railroad. The Southern 
Pacific, seeking to offset the possible result of this suit, applied to pliant 
trustees for fifty-year leases of equivalent lands. These leases would give 
the railroad the control it sought, whatever the result of the suit. Captain 
A. A. Fries, the Government engineer in charge of the harbor, in public 
interviews and addresses, warned the people in time to arouse a public 
sentiment which alarmed the trustees and induced the Southern Pacific 
to withdraw its request. At the very moment Captain F'RIEs’s efforts 
bore fruit in these results, a telegram was received in Los Angeles, 
through one of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, announcing Captain F'RIEs’s 
removal to other scenes of usefulness. Perhaps it was a mere coincidence. 
It is to be hoped, also, that there is nothing more than coincidence in the 
fact that Captain Fries’s chief, Jacop M. Dickinson, was the attorney of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, one of Mr. HarrmmMan’s properties, at the 
time of his selection as Secretary of War by President Tarr. This fact 
ought to make Mr. Dickinson cautious, even of appearances. In any 
event, the moral of all this is that militant patriotism of the kind that 
protects public property from the spoiling hands of corporations is 
neither a necessary nor a commendable quality in a Government engineer 


California’s Servitude 

“TX REIGHT RATES” is not a term to beckon the eye on a hot 
I: summer day. But to the generation that lives upon this con- 
tinent to-day it is a good deal more important than Fourth of July. It 
affects the quantity of food every human being may have for breakfast, 
It determines for 
millions of heads of families whether or not they may own homes of 


and much more the quality and variety of that food. 


their own, and leaves thcm able or unable to send their sons to college. 


Moreover, there is, in this particular story about freight rates, the 
human interest of a king and his people—the successful effort of Mr. 
HARRIMAN to make the Pacific Coast pay tribute to him; their unsue- 
cessful efforts to shake off his chains. The facts, necessarily compli- 
cated, may try the patience of the uninitiated; but, if only for the 
benefit of the Pacific Coast business man who understands, the state- 
ment of them is well worth while. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company has been sailing its 
vessels around the Horn for seven or eight years. It has a fleet 
of some fifteen ships. They carry sugar from Hawaii to Philadelphia 
and New York. Their return cargoes consist of merchandise for 
California. Since January 1, 1907, this company has been using the 
Tehuantepec route from Salina Cruz on the Pacific side to the Port 
of Mexico on the Gulf side. It is claimed by officials of the American- 
Hawaiian Company that the Mexican Government has spent sixty 
million dollars on the Tehuantepec route. The American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, as soon as it got formidable, however, was com- 
pelled to capitulate to E. H. HARRIMAN, who is President of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which uses the Panama route, and which is 
the property of the Southern Pacific. The American-Hawaiian Company 
does not touch at any ports which have Southern Pacific terminals. 
Some years ago the San Francisco merchants organized the North 
American Navigation Company and supported it by subscription. 
This company competed by sea with the Southern Pacific freight rates 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Southern Pacific reduced its 
transcontinental rail rates and drove the North American Navigation 
Company out of business at a heavy loss. It is said to have cost the 
Southern Pacific nearly seven million dollars, but the road got the money 
back as soon as it destroyed the competition. 

It is rather a pathetic story, this attempt of the Pacific Coast to break 
its transportation chains. When the Panama Canal is completed the 
railroads will make Denver, Salt Lake, Butte, Spokane, and other 
Rocky Mountain points terminals and distributing points. Then the 
railroads ean afford to be indifferent to the coast competition by water 
which the Government is seeking to create by the building of the Canal. 
In the meantime California pays tribute to Mr. HARRIMAN for every 
pound of freight it receives, whether by sea or by land. 





Tendencies 

MONG the farming papers of the United States two of the best are 
F the ‘‘American Agriculturist’’ and the ‘‘Rural New Yorker.’’ 
The first of the two paragraphs printed below comes from the former ; 
the second was written by a contributor in the ‘‘Rural New Yorker’’ 

“The plain truth is that the foreign element is increasing very rapidly in the 
rural districts throughout most of the Middle and Eastern States. In many cases 
it is the very best blood of the Old World. By this we mean that it is the strong- 
est, healthiest. and most virile blood. The best blood among the native stock in 
America is found on our farms. But until within a few years the young men and 
women have been forsaking the farms of our Middle and Eastern States, either for 
the Western country or for the city. This has come to such a pass that in many 
rural communities children and young people are relatively few, while the older 
people constitute the great majority. In not a few sections of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania any great gathering of rural people to-day will be charac- 
terized by a preponderance of gray heads among both the men and the women.” 


“Not far from where we live is a fine farm which for several generations was in 
the hands of excellent farmers. . Finally the farmer who represents this gen- 
eration became disgusted, chiefly with the hired-help question, and sold the farm. 
It was bought by the son of a man who came from the Danube region in Europe. 
[he new owner can not read or write. He... and his wife work long hours and 
drive their workmen like cattle, through rain and shine, weekdays and Sundays. 
This man, by sheer brute force and ‘instinct,’ is able to produce a small fortune 
from that farm each year. The amount of produce he turns off is astonishing. If 
vou and I could do it we could go to Europe every year, if we wanted to, and live 


like princes. Yet not one of us would do it if we had to pay the price of living 
the narrow life of the drudge and brutal driver.” 


Here is the plain tale of the disappearance of the native American from 
the farm—his minor place in the population of the cities has long been 
a known story. It appears to be a case of grinding physical competition 
in which the foreigner excels. It is impossible to view this economic phe- 
nomenon without regret. Onthe other hand, there are no better common- 
wealths than some in which the foreigner and the son of the foreigner is 
numerous, like Massachusetts and Wisconsin. After one generation, as 
rule. the alien is a foreigner in blood only—he has absorbed American 


institutions and republican ideas 


wn 
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One Man’s Feelings 

CCASIONALLY a single personal experience may epitomize the 
() emotions of a whole community. W. J. HENDERSON, with his 
son, keeps a grocery store in Tifton, Georgia. Mr. HENDERSON is 
seventy years old and a Confederate soldier. He suffers from a broken 
leg, which he got at the Battle of the Wilderness. Mr. HENDERSON has 
sent us a genuinely interesting contribution. We haven’t room to print 
it all, but we think the point of it may be indicated in two sentences: 

. old Son. PAGE of Boston, Massachusetts, sold my grandfather twenty-two 
negroes for $18,000. Right away after this transaction Sot. Pace saw a great light 
and began to advocate freedom for the slaves... .” 

If we were in Mr. HENDERSON’S place, we think we should probably 
feel exactly the same way he does. 


throughout the country and to help organize new companies in those 
cities where the business of loaning to the poor in pocket is in the 
hands of thieves and robbers. No need is more pressing. The loan 
sharks multiply surprisingly, and there is no hope that the number of 
borrowers will lessen. The sooner the business is made respectable 
and legitimate, the better for all of us. 


The Parasol 
rN HE PARASOL is a fit frame for feminine loveliness. Tilted 
| across the shoulder of youth it is like the sheltering leaf which 
protects the flower-face beneath. There is also the solemn black parasol 
which sereens the lineaments of staid maturity. But, frankly, we re- 
gard this as a mere sun-umbrella. The 





His point of view should not be wes 
wholly inexplicable, even to Boston. 


The Men in the Navy 


City 


Vespers 


true parasol should be white, or of some 
cool tint to fit the summer landscape. 
It is in sunshade-time that we most 
heartily congratulate the girl—we 





7E ARE FURNISHED with this a speak out boldly—with red hair. To 

extract from ‘‘A Heart-to-Heart By EDITH WYATT be sure, with such an aureole she has 

Talk with the Jackies,’’ published in ; aad otis in all seasons an advantage over her 

the California ‘‘World,’’ and circulated | / ( UME home, my child, come home. ate p< poring: less lucky sisters. « But in summer she 

among the enlisted men of the navy : Along the blue-walled street the whistles calling: can set off those strands of gold against 
Along the street ten thousand footsteps falling, 


“Are you brave enough to repudiate the 
Jingo patriotism of your country? Are you 
brave enough to defy your officers? Are 
you as brave as the Russian and French 
soldiers and sailors who mutinied?” 

It must be admitted that this is as 
strong as language can well be made. 
That the good sense and humor of the 
enlisted man has been sufficient to deal 
with it is a very satisfactory reflection. 


A Man 
HIS IS the most erushing fail- 


Through steam and smoke-wreath’s foam. silk. 
Bells cry afar: afar the darkness winging, 
Soars throbbing with the chimes and whistles ringing, 
The breath of night, the twilight city, singing: 


Come home, my child, come home. 


OCK fast the locks, drop down the shutters shading, 
From shop and counter, counting-house and trading, 
From dock-yard, stock-yard, derrick, crane, and lading, 
From caisson, clay, and loam, 


Come home, my child, come home, in many-chording 


a background of shrewdly selected 
Nor need the delicate sun-shield 
necessarily be silk. We confess to a 
weakness for linen as it is now used. 
|| It has a certain distinctly ‘‘summery”’ 
character. ‘‘ But how,’’ we hear a 
captious critic murmur, ‘‘ how do you 
reconcile your interest in the sunshade 
with your rhapsodie appreciation of 
freckles and tan?’”’ Good friend, we 
don’t have to reconcile them. The 
parasol is versatile. It has many other 
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ure I have encountered in my And rushizg voice, the city sings, from hoarding, roles than that of sereen. Next to the 
career. . . . I am in the best of From spending, grudging, judging, and recording, || fan it is the most deadly weapon in 


health, but much depressed in spirits,”’ 
wrote EpwaRD Payson WESTON when 


the expiration of his hundred days Rees from disgrace and honor, craft and scheming, 


found him still a few days’ walk from 
San Francisco. Examine the facts. 
A gentleman of seventy-one sets out 
to walk alone from New York to San 
Francisco within the span of one 
hundred days. Trudging along stony |) 
roads, wading through mire, forced || 
to make much of his journey along || 
railroad tracks, buffeted by head gales, 
pestered by insects, injured by fre- 
quent falls, constantly handicapped by 
needed food—he plows indomitably 
ahead. Fighting day and night to 
make up an almost impossible schedule, 
he finally arrives at his destination a 
few days later than his original inten- 
tion. And he calls this failure. At 


Of all the dreams of all the 


Upon their may, all shames, 


the fireside telling old wives’ tales to 
their grandchildren and complaining 
of ‘‘rheumatics,’’ Mr. WESTON is up 
with the sun and away across the 
countryside. This is the elemental 
being with all his fine old pristine im- 
pulses and capacities. Neither creep- 
ing age nor the languors of civilization 
van quench the spark once it is im- | 


an age when most men are sitting by H ERE steps your fate, my child, your generation 





Come home, my child, come home. 


From. work and shirking come, from deed and dreaming, 
Success and failure where the lights are streaming 
Azure and chrysolite, 
Yellow and crystal, where the mists are falling, 


The yard-bells ringing, engine whistles calling, 


HERE tall-piled height and dusky cornice lower 
On storied citadel and tall-crowned tower, 
Corner and curb a million arc-lights flower 
Full in the tnilight air. 
If all the foot-fells spolce the destinations 
generations 
all aspirations 
Would find their kindred there. 


That walks through time to some far consummation 


Unknown along the blue street’s destination 


Here flies your life, for worse or better winging 

And pulsing with the bells and whistles ringing, 

The heart of night, the full-thronged cily singing: 
Come home, my child, come home shine is well understood, and_ the 


the arsenal of coquetry. It is not 
rendered impotent by being kept 
closed ; if anything it becomes more 
efficacious. Observe it as it supports 
g some gently leaning form, watch it 
twisted in delicate fingers, mark how 
it punches holes in the beach or em- 
broiders quaint patterns in the sea- 


Along the street ten thousand footsteps falling | sand. It is itself human, feminine, 
Come through the dark-blown night. 


| and full of pretty wiles. After all, 

its chief charm lies in what it derives 
| from her who carries it. It has a 
history of many ccniuries of effective 
aid to feminine purpose. 


Somebody Else’s Moon 
YEING somebody else’s moon for 
) achange ought to be fair enough, 

inasmuch as we borrow our own moon- 
light from another planet. Venus, a 
sister world of ours, which is probably 
inhabited by a sort of Turkish-bath 
kind of people, hasn’t any moon so far 


Through fog and smoke-wreath’s foam. as known. According to Mr. F. W. 


HENSEL, of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, she depends on us for a lesser 
luminary. The phenomenon of earth- 


terrestrial ball, with its illuminated 
surface turned full in the direction of 








planted in the heart of a man. And 

EDWARD PaysON WESTON is a man; on his tramp he depended upon 
himself. That he arrived a little late does not affect his performance. 
He ealls his trip a failure. The world can not have too many such 
failures—to plump out the pun boldly—in every walk of life. 


To Replace the Loan Shark 

EMEDIAL LOAN COMPANIES are no longer experiments merely. 

| Years ot successful work lie behind such organizations as the 
Chattel Loan Association of Baltimore, the Citizens’ Mortgage Loan 
Company of Cincinnati, the Provident Loan Societies of New York, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee. Ten others, in various cities, ; 


re also making 
their influence felt. Last year these fifteen rivals of the unscrupulous 
sharks loaned at fair rates, and at an average loss of less than one half 
of one per cent., more than twelve million dollars. Springing up in 
response to more or less spasmodic demands, in widely separated com 
munities, these good loan shops have developed different methods. 
Some have been retarded by lack of knowledge. Now, in emulation of 
the methods of the sharks, the managers of the fifteen remedial com- 
panies have organized an Association. What is hoped for next is the 
opportunity to employ aman of experience to investigate the business 


Venus, presents undoubtedly a pleas- 
ing spectacle, the earth for certain reasons being far more brilliant 
to Venus than the morning star is to us. Ah, those warm planetary 
nights, when the sweethearts of Venus gaze rapturously up at the *‘ full 
earth!’’? Who knows but that the earth-light seascn on Venus is a 
time of glad festivity, when maids dance to the jingle of the tambourine, 
and merrymakers throw confetti and drink wine? Or it is not impos- 
sible that concealed amid the tropic vegetation of the planet there are 
shrines and temples dedicated to earth-worship, where curious priests 
and dusky virgins chant peeans and make sacrificial offerings. Children, 
maybe, are told about the ‘‘Man in the Karth.”” In some planetary 
Mother Goose book may occur a rime about the cow that jumped over 
the earth. What ragtime songs the musical comedy composers of that 


far-away sphere may not have written about us! ‘‘ Don’t Be Anybody’s 
Karth but Mine’’; ‘‘ Earth, Dear’’; ‘‘Same Old Earth’’; ‘‘ Shine On. 
Harvest Karth’’—all the gems of the opera. The ‘‘ Venusian’’ audience 


sits spellbound while the calcium light plays on the leading lady, and 
the earth song is rendered, while the radiant earth, sailing in splendor 
through the sky, is silvering lonely planetary wastes of sea, beaming 
down upon slumbering hamlets, peeping into cottage windows, or shed- 
ding its benign light over tropical forests and steaming marshes. 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


N THE Kansas City ‘‘ Journal’? we find this assurance that 
peace of mind will be the portion of at least one Congressman 
during the next two years: 


“Victor Murdock, Congressman from the Eighth Kansas District, can 

spend his vacation where he pleases this summer. He has no grounds 

for worry over the political situation in his district, and it won’t be necessary 
for him to spend the hot summer months patching up his fences. 
no opposition at the Republican primaries next year. 


He will have 
‘Aspirants for Congres- 
sional honors are not manifesting their generosity just to show their friendship 
to Vie,’ said a reform, or rather a reformed, statesman recently. “They are keep- 
ing out of the race next year because they know they have no chance to win. If 
any single one of them thought he could lick Vie he would be an avowed candidate 
for the place in thirty minutes. It is conceded by all that next year is Viec’s 
easy year.’” 


Mr. Murdock was the leader of the Insurgents in the Lower 


House who opposed Cannon. We think most of the other Insur- 
gents, all of whom come from the 


SULLIVAN 


aren’t rich, as Congressman Hamer is, and who don’t get a salary of 
$7,500 a year, as Congressman Hamer does. But, on the contrary, 
Mr. Hamer’s one conspicuous contribution to the tariff discussion in 
Congress was a long speech, in which he brought poetry, music, and 
mathematics to the demonstration of his argument that the tariff on 
lead ought to be higher. Mr. Hamer, after the manner of Congress- 
men, has been distributing this speech among his constituents. When 
they read it, and look upon the house, they are puzzled as to which 
is the more effective argument. 


A Repudiated Promise 
’E HAVE a more serious quarrel with the Idaho Congress- 
\\ man. When he was running for office he was against 
Cannon. On the stump and in his personal interviews with citizens 
whose votes he was seeking he expressed his disgust with all that 
Cannon stands for. During his cam- 





Middle West, are sharing Mr. Mur- 


paign he stopped at Sandpoint and 





dock’s serenity. It is said that Uncle 
Joe intends to discipiine the Insur- 
gents by removing them from all 
the desirable committees on which 
they have been serving. That would 
be a grave public loss. Murdock, 
for example, has saved the Govern- 
ment a great deal money through his 
work on the Post Office Committee. 
But the visible evidence of Unele 
Joe’s resentment will be the final 
touch to make the Insurgents solid 








was interviewed by the local editor. 
We copy, headlines and all, from the 
‘¢ Pend Oreille Review ’’ 


* “No JOE CANNON FoR Mr:’) Hamer, Con- 
gressional Candidate, Says He Will Not Vote 
for Speaker if Eleeted.—In a conversation 
with Colonel Thomas R. Hamer, Republican 
candidate for Congress, during his stay in 
Sandpoint, Monday, Colonel Hamer stated 
that if elected he would not vote for Cannon 
for Speaker. ‘I think Unele Joe is too 
strong a reactionist,’ said Colonel Hamer. 
‘He stands against the Western spirit of 








with their people. 


The Iowa Delegation 
OWA is one of the strongest of 
] the Insurgent States. Both its 
Senators and a large portion of its 
members in the Lower House are 
Progressive Republicans. From Mr. 





| The House of Congressman Thomas R. Hamer 
| 


It is located in St. Anthony, Idaho, and the Congressman’s 
neighbors say it hasn’t been painted for nine years. 
think that if the tariff on lead were reduced, house paint might 
become sufficiently cheap to enable Mr. Hamer to put a coat him, I think he is not in the trend of 
on his house, and they are puzzled to receive from the Con- 
gressman many copies of his speech calling for a revision 
of the lead duty upward in the direction of more costly paint 


advancement. I am personally acquainted 
with Speaker Cannon, came from his dis- 
trict in Illinois, and he and my father were 
They close business and_ political friends, and, 
although I have a high personal regard for 


the times.’ ” 


Congressman Hamer did not vote 
agaist Cannon. On the contrary, 








F. T. Donahue of Burlington we have 
this letter. The Progressive idea in the Middle West is not a 
spontaneous thing—it is the fruit of several years’ growth: 

... We citizens of lowa are proud of our representatives in the Senate— 
Scnators Cummins and Dolliver—and of a majority of them in the House. We 
have been fighting this thing over for several years past in this State, and are 
now rewarded with a representation in Congress that is a credit to the State.” 

Iowa has good reason to be proud of the virility of its delegation 
at Washington. And in every district represented by an Insurgent 
the people are determined to express their pride by making reelection 
sasy. The Kansas City ‘‘ Star’’ says that the two Insurgents from 
Kansas are the only Congressmen from that State who have not found 
it necessary to come home and look after their fences. 

**A Man of Great Prominence ”’ 

YENATOR BEVERIDGE was delivering his principal speech of the 
Ss session, the one about the American Tobacco Company. He had 
described the elaborate system of lobbying practised by the company 
a few years ago. There ensued this exchange of question and answer: 

“SENATOR Dixon of Montana: Is it any secret who the general lobbyist of 
this great trust is? 

“Mr. BevertpcE: I do not believe that I care to bring names in. It has been 
published—the whole thing has been published. 

“Mr. Drxon: In what magazine or paper’? . 

“Mr. BEVERIDGE: The original letters have been published in COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
The general lobbyist lived in New York 


he is dead now. He was a man of great 


social and political prominence, and his letters to a State lobbyist have been pub 


lished. 


However, there is no use of going into specifications.” 

We hope Senator Beveridge’s restraint was not inspired by the 
fact that the lobbyist in question was, at the time of his corrupt activ- 
ities, a member of the National Committee of the Republican Party. 


Hamer’s House 

TE ARE in agreement with the neighbors of Congressman 
\"\ Thomas R. Hamer of St. Anthony, Idaho. They think his 
house needs painting, and we admit that it looks that way. If house 
paint is too dear, then the obvious course would be for the Congress- 
man to try to reduce the tariff on lead. That would make it possible 
for Mr. Hamer to paint his house. It would also make a new coat of 
paint, every third spring or so, easier to achieve for many folks who 


he gave that ‘‘strong reactionist’’ 
the aid and comfort of his vote on every ballot during the re- 
organization of the House. If every man who promised to do so 
had voted against him, Cannon would not now be Speaker. 


A Side-Light On a Congressman 

\LARENCE B. MILLER is the representative in Congress from 
( Duluth who defeated J. Adam Bede on the issue of Cannonism, 
who described himself as ‘‘ the voice of the people,’”’ and who promised 
on every stump in Northeastern Minnesota that he would oppose 
Cannon and Cannon’s rules. That—having won his election on this 
issue—he voted for Cannon and for Cannon’s rules, and with the 
House Republican machine on every one of the five ballots which 
constituted that fight, is a matter of history. The Duluth ‘‘ Evening 
Herald’’ describes Mr. Miller’s present position in these words : 

“It is impossible for any man to more thoroughly repudiate reform, root and 
branch, than did Mr. Miller by his complete and unequivocal alinement with the 
standpatters in the House. ... When he voted against the revision of the rules 
which made Cannonism possible, he betrayed the trust reposed in him by the 
people of the Eighth Congressional District.” 

This language of the ‘‘ Herald’’ is just and accurate. Mr. Miller 
is now sending a circular letter to his constituents. The first para- 
graph deals with the tariff. The last paragraph reads as follows: 

“During the organization of the House I was a member of the so-called 
insurgent band, and in Republican caucus voted against Mr. Cannon and against 
udoption of the old rules. 
of the caucus, I did so until released; then acting with others of liberal views, 


Being bound by rule to support the majority will 


I was instrumental in securing beneficial changes in rules, as follows: (1) Cal 
endar day, when any member can bring up his bill for passage; (2) unanimous 
consent calendar: (3) selection of members of Committee on Rules by the two 


parties acting in caucus. I sincerely trust you will look upon me as your per- 


sonal representative in Congress, and call upon me whenever I can serve you.” 


There is much more of interest in this letter than the direct false 
statement of fact. It would probably be hopeless in any brief way to 
explain to Mr. Miller’s constituents, unfamiliar with Congressional 
procedure and not knowing in detail exactly what happened at Wash- 
ineton the afternoon of March 15, just how cunningly Mr. Miller’s 
letter is worded to deceive, while artfully presenting an appearance 
of candor. To his fellow Congressmen this letter will be as illuminat- 
ing a flash as if Moliére had constructed it to portray a character. 
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‘‘Solemnity underlies these Buffoons, 
Wags, and Cut-ups of a Dozen Na- 
tions, who, Pitted Against Each Other 
in a Tournament of Wits, Sound the 
Death Knell of Dame Trouble, Un- 
til the Sourest Cynic Feels as if His 
Ribs Had Been Tickled with the Fun- 
ny-bone of a Mastodon.” — Page 9. 
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‘**Circus folks take on a curious potentiality—nearly every one had risked his life 
that afternoon; in a few hours, quite as a matter of course, he would be risking it 
again. Every one had a control over, and power with, his muscles which, in com- 
parison with most of us, amounts almost to genius or a seventh sense.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF A REAL COUNTRY CIRCUS 
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A Day 


HE circus is the circus even in Brooklyn— 
in a vacant lot by the melancholy waters 
of the Gowanus Canal. At least there is 
earth underfoot and canvas overhead— 
lifting and swaying in the wind just above 
the heads of the trapeze performers—the 

smell of horses and hay and trampled turf, and the 

red-and-gold wagons all round. That is one reason, I 
suppose, why I was able to tramp past the Madison 
Square Garden for weeks with a stout and fairly com- 
plete heart, only to succumb on the show’s last day in 
Brooklyn and trek incontinently across the East River 
through the rain. 

They said they’d had everything but a “blow-down” 
that week, and one could readily believe it. Rivers of 
icy water poured from the sagging canvas eaves-troughs. 
The elephants, going through their parts in the animal 
tent—“‘Come—come—come, now! Up! Up with those 
feet!”—blinked their tiny eyes indignantly and blew out 
their breaths like steam from exhaust pipes. In the side- 
show the Cingalese warriors shivered until their chain 
mail rattled, little Lord Robert, Miniature Man Personi- 
fied, had a hot-water bag buttoned up under his vest, and 
a blue-nosed lady in a white sweater, sitting in front of 
two brass-bound labeled “Snakes’—“I will not 
insult your intelligence, ladies and gentlemen, by talk- 
ing of snake-charming. Miss Stuart will give an exhibi- 
tion of trained snakes’—glared defiantly over her tightly 
folded arms at a cold and difficult world. 

It was grateful, therefore, to creep into the dressing- 
tent where the whole circus family was hurriedly putting 
on the Pomp and Splendor of the Ancient Egyptians in 
preparation for a Procession of Nobility and Richly 
Equipped Caravans of Camels and Ele- 
phants and Various Accouterments of 
Travel on a Journey of Inspection 
through the Provinces of their Empire. 

A circus dressing-room is always a 
cheerful place, with its scores of ath 
letic young men hopping out of one 
suit of tights into another, clowns 
climbing into canvas crocodiles, and 
rows and rows of battered little ward- 
robe trunks, with photographs and 
press-notices on their inner lids whis- 
pering of every queer corner of the uni- 
verse, from Baraboo, Wisconsin, to 
Bombay. And this one was especially 
cheerful by reason of the red-hot char 
coal buckets set every few feet down the 
aisles, making the whole place warm as 
toast. 

_And here, after stepping over the legs 
of various muscular and capable-looking 
young men, we come upon our old friend 
Mr. George Hartzell, Sr., the ancient 
clown. Naturally, being a clown and 
about to paint a vast vermilion grin on 
his ordinarily grave and kindly face, 
Mr. Hartzell is engaged in reading the 
Bible, and he carefully marks his place 

-the fifth chapter of the Gospel ae 
cording to St. Matthew—before rising 
to greet his guests. I am not one of 
those who would entertain the notion that Mr. 
saw me coming. Undoubtedly he was reading Scrip 
ture liked it, just as Mr. De Marlo, the 
contortionist, a few perusing an after 
noon paper with both legs twined round the back of his 
neck, because he preferred that position, as less gifted men 
preter to rest their feet on the desk or the window-:sill. 

It seems to be a rule that clowns are either profoundly 





boxes 


Hartzell 


because he 


seats away, was 


religious, great students, or gnawed by some inner care. 
1 remember that when I first talked with a clown, some 
years ago at the Garden, I was surprised to find him 
regarding me benignly through a pair of steel spect icles 





‘‘ Beefsteak three times a day” 
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AGAIN 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


which he put on his chalky nose as soon as he left 
the ring. But, as a matter of fact, solemnity underlies 
these Buffoons, Wags, and Cut-ups of a Dozen Nations, 
who, Pitted Against Each Other in a Tournament of 
Wits, Sound the Death Knell of Dame Trouble Until the 
Sourest Cynic Feels as if His Ribs Had 
seen Tickled with the Funny-bone of a 
Mastodon. And if you see one with imi- 
tation bare feet a yard long hit another 
with a stuffed club, while a small foun- 
tain spurts from the top of clown No. 2’s 
head, you can be reasonably certain that 
the first is a victim of a hopeless love and 
the other has just received a telegram an- 
nouncing the destruction of his entire fam- 
ily in a railroad wreck. 

“T enjoy reading it,” said Mr. Hartzell 
modestly. “Of course it has its contradic- 
tions, but then it’s kinda interesting hunt- 
ing ’em out. And besides, I’ve got to keep 
posted to hold up my end with old Jules 
Turnour.” The latter, the oldest of the 
clowns, in addition to being the show’s 
postmaster and a dabbler in six or seven 
languages, is interested in the doctrines of 
the Latter-Day Saints. 

Hartzell had just pulled out of his trunk a photograph 
of his winter home—a circus man and his wife, both earn 
ing good salaries and having no living expenses from 
early spring until the snow flies, become astonishingly 
prosperous—and telling how he swore 
ine would quit the circus business when 
he married, and here he and his wife 
had followed the show for thirty years, 
and their son, a clown, too, when 

Allat once something happened. The 
dirty gray roof grew suddenly warm 
and incandescent. The charcoal fires 
were dazzled down to mere sparks and 
the dull world suddenly seemed to lift 
radiantly and expand. <A_ confused 
sort of cheer went up from the men: 
“Yay-ay-ay!” and from across the can 
vas partition where the women were 
dressing two or three thrill and rather 
shaky voices began to sing: 

“Oh, 


say, can you see by the dawn’'s 


early light 

It was a hymn to the sun from these 
children of the summer and the open 
road. 

I can imagine the look of anguish 
which will cross the press-agent’s face 
as he reads the lines. Once I 
spoke of the weather and casually men 
tioned having nearly frozen to death 
during the performance. 

“In the tent?” he asked, his face sud 
denly assuming the gravity of a parent 
shocked by a child’s blasphemy. “Not in the tent?’ 

I explained that I had been plowing about four hours 
in the mud and that a damp mackintosh was a cheerless 
garment. 

“Well,” he replied, somewhat mollified. “Of course you 
know we never use the words ‘mud’ or ‘cold’ or ‘rain.’ 
If we do have a week like this, we just make our stories 
tell how warm and dry it is in the tent, how well the 
private electric-light plant works, and how the circus is 
the only place to be 

“T don’t believe.” 
ing for a time, “it could have 


above 


he concluded gently, after meditat 
been in the tent.” 





Our friend the ancient clown 
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with the Big Circus as It Startcd Its Summer's Pilgrimage 


The Saxon Trio are “the strongest men in the history 
of the world—Samson not excepted.” They are vast 
Germans, blond and smooth and placid, with limbs like 
trees. Their tight-fitting shirts, cut from the left shoul- 
der diagonally across to the right hip, leave the right 
shoulder and arm bare. The eldest, lying on his back, 
lifts a plank on the soles of his feet and twelve canvas- 
men climb upon it. Then he puts up an enormous dumb- 
bell with his arms, and upon this his 
brothers, also carrying dumb-bells, hang. 
Two of them hold up with their legs a 
heavy wooden bridge and an automobile 
with six passengers rolls up and dowr 
across it. 

We met just outside the entrance-cur- 
tain as he was strolling majestically up 
from the dressing-tent, a dressing-gown 
flung over his shoulders, the mist sifting 
down on his bare head and throat. 

No, there never had been anybody like 
him, he said, and folded his great paws 
in front of him and smiled a far-away 
Teutonic smile. Sandow was well enough, 
but not what you could really call strong. 
Training was no use. Vat you haven't 
git inside you, how can you get it out? 
.You must haf dose big limps. His father 
and mother both had dose big limps; and 
he stretched out his arms and yawned. 
Vat to eat? No use this eating a little of everysing. 
Have one sing and plenty of it. Beefsteak fried mit 
butter he liked very much—three times a day. He 
sighed and stirred his great shoulders. 

“Unt bacon fried is goot too,” he nodded profoundly 
as he moved away. 


When an Accident Occurs 


_ EVER happens, the show goes on. 

In Ring No. 3 the Navarros were performing on 
the tight wire—a young man in satin knickerbockers and 
two girls with parasols and stiff encrusted skirts. They 
danced and cake-walked along the wire and leaped to 
and from a narrow barrel set five or six feet above it with 
the ease of dancers working on the solid stage. It was 
remarkable, but then all these things are remarkable and 
nothing ever happens—and all at once there lay a little 
bundle in the sawdust, quite still. 

The younger of the girls had fallen. Somebody called 
for water. Half a dozen other acts were in progress and 
the band went dinning on. Two of the canvasmen lifted 
her up and carried her out between them, her arm swing- 
ing limp as they walked. An old ringmaster, glancing at 
the white face as it passed, mentioned the technical name 
of the bone on which she had probably struck. The 
others went on with their work, skipping and smiling 
and throwing out their arms toward the audience.’ And 
so they came out, smiling and bowing up to the very 
entrance-curtain, where they grabbed their cloaks and 
hurried to see what had happened. 

Display 10 ended, there was a quick whistle, the music 
changed, others hurried in, Display 11 began. It’s all in 
the day’s work. No flowers, solicitous telephones, cancel- 
ing of engagements for this little girl. To-night when the 
whistle blows again for Display 10, the younger of the 
Navarros will trip out into Ring 3 with the other two. 
She may be a bit pale, her smile somewhat mirthless, she 
may mount the dozen steps up to the wire a little slowly, 
as if it hurt. But the audience won’t know. As for the 
circus folks, they must keep their eyes on their own jobs 
or they may not get off so easily as she Perhaps the clari 
net player in the band, pausing to rub off the mouthpiece 
of his instrument, glance toward the middle ring 
and observe: “Yes—she isn’t workin’ well to-night.” 


may 


The “concert top” is 


those vho 


small dressing-tent used by 
l after the main 


appear in the vaudeville 
lgety mother with the 


From here, too 
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small boy who gets into so many kinds of trouble. She 
never can find her seat, and sooner or later the wailing 
small boy is taken in charge by an usher or a policeman. 
The mother becomes quite furious at this, threatens the 
policeman with her umbrella, and as she hurries away, 
dragging her weeping offspring, she turns every now and 
then and answers the taunts of the audience. And of 
course that is the funniest part of all and the crowd 
fairly roars. 

“It went big last night! A regular scream!” The 
muscular gentleman who plays the irascible lady was 
hooking himself into a corset as he uttered these re- 
marks. He clapped on a blond wig and rubbed a powder- 
rag over his rough cheeks. “Don’t need much a day like 
this—it’s so cloudy in there they can’t see you. You 
oughta seen me last night, though—had on all my swell 
stuff. Huh?’—this in answer to a query from over the 
partition—‘“Is Taft out there? Well—what’s the use of 
dressing up? 

“But say—it went big last night. One kind old gink 
comes down and takes me by the arm and says: ‘Don’t be 
afraid, madam, they will not hurt your boy!’ And after 
I sat down a couple of women said: ‘Well, if we all 
had the spunk you’ve got these here ushers wouldn’t 
get so fresh!’ And to 
hear ‘em say: ‘Oh, you 
can’t fool me! She be- 
longs to the show! I can 
see that. She belongs to 
the show!” 

The muscular gentleman 
repeated the “she” with 
peculiar relish, that iden- 
tification being, of course, 
the highest compliment he 
gets, except perhaps when, 
as not infrequently hap- 
pens, some real policeman 
arrests him for making 
disturbance and they have 
to send out in front to get 
him released. 

There are make-believe 
girls who become real 
visions of loveliness on the 
big white “rosin-backs” or 
seen at the distance of 
the high trapeze. With a 
blond wig covering the 
ears, a bit of rouge, and 
a little “business” like 
adjusting one’s shoulder- 
straps or carelessly brush- 
ing back an unruly curl, 
wonders can be done. They 
are very useful’ because 
they do things that most women aren’t strong enough 
to do. The audience is thrilled in every fiber and the 
athletic young man gets much better pay. 

There was such a girl a few years ago at the Garden 
on the high trapeze. At the end, after all the rest had 
jumped, she daintily patted her pompadour, ran a finger 
round the velvet ribbon about her neck, and with a little 
gasp which electrified the audience somersaulted into the 
net. You could generally see her, a neatly built, clean- 
cut young man of twenty or thereabout, leaving the 
Fourth Avenue entrance about the time the chariot 
races began. 

The best girl of this sort I ever saw was with this 
year’s Ringling show—so good, indeed, that it would be 
scarcely fair to tell what he did. I attempted to con 
gratulate him in the dressing-room. 

“That’s what they say,” he admitted shyly, and with 
the very evident air of one saying to himself: “Who the 
devil put you wise!” He didn’t know that I “fell” for it 
with the rest until told. It was a blow to his profes- 
sional pride, and, far from wishing to be interviewed, he 
went on with nis dressing, downeast and shy, as if he 
were a small boy caught smoking cigarettes. 








The end of their act 


The Human Butterflies 


yw the announcer proclaimed the Human Butter- 

flies in the Most Beautiful, Spectacular, and Dan- 
gerous Suspension Net Ever Presented Beneath the Dome 
of a Circus Arena, and two rather delicately pretty sis 
ters, in ordinary dresses, stepped out into the middle 
ring, one promptly felt that strangers were entering our 
honest old circus world. The two young ladies hooked 
their fans to ropes hanging from the tent roof, took the 
handles of the fans in their teeth, and, thus airily 
suspended, were hauled to the dome, where they spun 
about like tops, did aerial skirt-dances, and, finally, 
whirling dizzily, swooped down to the sawdust to 
be caught, ere striking, in the arms of two fortunate 
ringmen. 

There was a certain sophistication about their act, a 
languid serenity in the way they walked and moved 
their arms, quite different from the brisk, taut, busi 
nesslike motions of regular circus folks. And when 
they paused helplessly at the entrance-curtains until 
their manager lifted them, one after the other, across 
the mud to the dressing-tent, it was plain that they 
were more used to footlights than to this outdoor gipsy 
world. 

“Really,” explained the elder Miss Curzon that night 
with what languor one could maintain and still make 
oneself heard above the crashing of the band—their act 
was through and they had stepped in to watch the per 
formance for a moment in their neat little mushroom 
hats and street clothes “really, we should much rather 
not have had the money.” 

Much rather, that is, stay on the regular vaudeville 
cireuit than subject one’s self, for a mere few hundreds 
one way or the other, to this mud and mixed society. It 





was at once apparent that the Misses Curzon were of 
an old Southern family, that they had stepped to the 
vaudeville stage directly from a young ladies’ seminary 
in Mississippi, and were appearing thus under canvas 
merely while the show was in New York and Brooklyn 


Collier’s 


“Of course we're quite out of place here,” continued 
the elder sister. “What do these people know about a 
real refined, aristocratic act like ours? It’s all lost on 
them—quite, you know. All the little things. A vaude- 
ville audience is so sympathetic, so quick to grasp! 
They come to you, don’t you know? One does so like to 
play to the real aristocratic vaudeville audience.” 

A crowd of tumblers and trapeze artists rushed past 
on their way to their appointed stations in the different 
rings. 

“Well, good night!” said Miss Curzon, while her 
younger sister sent back a languid smile. Then she cast 
a last inclusive glance at the benches, where the bone and 
sinew of Brooklyn was roaring and rocking in delight. 
“Oh, these people!” she concluded, and, picking up her 
skirts, disappeared into the night. 


A Circus Family 


_ circus folks are the Jordans, who, while 
we talked, were swinging ‘ike radiant, disem- 
bodied spirits far aloft on the high trapeze. Real 
circus folks, simple, fearless, going about their busi- 
ness whether within sight of the avenue’s brilliant 
stream or following 


“the Romany patteran west to the sinking sun, 
Till the junk sails lift 

Through the homeless drift, 

And the East and the West are one.” 

Mother Jordan, now past the more ethereal expressions 
of her art, hangs from the middle trapeze, there to catch 
and swing in her strong, sure hands her more nimble 
daughters as they swoop and turn, swift Aphrodites of 
the air, across the yawning tent. The fourth member 
of the family is a sturdy boy, obviously different from 
the rest, with the broad face, high cheek-bones, and curly 
blond hair of a Russian peasant. 

“We were in Vladivostok just before the war,” one of 
the daughters said good-humoredly, pausing to tell the 
story, although still panting from her work, while the 
cold mist fell on her bare head and throat. “Papa had 
a little circus of his own and we were playing through 
Siberia. And that little boy—of course he was only a 
little boy then—used to hang round the show every day. 
And after the performance he would crawl around under 
the seats and pick up cigarette-butts—you know how 
those Russians smoke cigarettes. He took the to- 
bacco out and baked it or something and sold it over 
again.” 

One day he wanted to show her what a contortionist he 
was. He was barefoot and he wore a funny little short 
shirt, and when he stretched over backward—‘“he cer- 
tainly was a great bender,” said Miss Jordan—the shirt 
pulled away from the top of his trousers and he would 
jump back and pull it down again—“like a regular come- 
dian he was, too.” 

The end was that they took a great liking to him, but 
before they could take him with them there was all sorts 
of trouble with the police. Miss Jordan told the police 
sergeant he must either buy the boy some shoes and 
clothes or let him go with them. Finally, the day they 
sailed, he came running down to the dock at the last 
minute and passed the man at the gangway by say- 
ing that he had a message for some one on board. 
“Quick as a wink I shut him up in a big basket under 
my berth, and before they knew what had happened 
we'd sailed away. You could write a book about that 
little boy.” 

Doubtless one could. He is quite wonderful now, and 
at the end of the act, after Mother Jordan and the girls 
have somersaulted beau 
tifully into the net, he 
lifts himself on his hands 
on a bar at the very top 
of the tent, and dives 
head  first—dewn—down 
—like a shot, until, just 
before he strikes, he 
doubles somehow, with a 
motion as neat and in 
stinctive as the turn of 
a violinist’s wrist, lands 
lightly on his back, and 
rebounds to his feet. 

There was to be a 
quick show that night, 
Brooklyn being almost 
as hard to get out of as 
San Francisco, and as 
the cook-tent is among 
the first to go, the last 
call for dinner was at 
five o’clock. The tables 
were full even before the 
chariot races were run. 
The Hartzells—father, 
mother—Mrs. Hartzell is 
wardrobe - keeper — and 
son sat together, as quiet 
and circumspect a fam 
ily party as you could 
have found in any of the 
nearby Brooklyn flats. The foreigners were chattering, 
and in a far corner the Armless Wonder was leisurely 
eating with his feet. 

rhe places that each then had were to be their seats 
during the long summer’s pilgrimage. It was merely a 
huge boarding-house, exactly like an extension under 
canvas of anv boarding-house dinner in a New York side 
street. Across the partition several hundred canvasmen 
and teamsters were stoking up for the night’s work 
the same dinner except for the oileloth tablecloths and 
steel forks and knives. 

It is a comfort to cireus folks, generally, to get on the 
road. The ears are their homes, then, the nearby tent 
their dining-room, and they are far from alien city crowds 
and city lodging-houses. I remembet svmpathizing with 
a young lady who rode bareback in the Garden some years 





A cheerful place, with rivers of icy water were down and the roof saggi 


ago about what I had assumed were the discomforts of 
the road. She expressed great surprise at this point 
of view and said that she hardly could wait till she got 
away from New York—there were so many stairs to 
climb! 

Seen thus, with their wonderful bodies masked in com. 
mon and even dingy clothes, the circus folks take on g 
curious potentiality. Nearly every one had risked his 
life that afternoon. In a few hours, quite as a matter 
of course, he would be risking it again. Every one had 
a control over, and power with, his muscles which, in 
comparison with most of us, amounts almost to genius 
or a seventh sense, Something of the picturesqueness of 
their environment always attaches to them, and as they 
strolled out, busily applying 
their toothpicks, their tray- 
eling coats and commonplace 
mackintoshes seemed part 
of some quaint Cinderella’s 
mask, through which their 
radiant strength and grace 
might at any moment shine, 

Now, were they in the coun- 
try, they would loaf about 
on the grass or along the 
liver-bank, the women knit- 
ting, perhaps, the men play- 
ing ball or picking a man- 
dolin. Then the cook-tent 
would collapse and disappear, 
the side-show barkers start 
their earnest clamor, and 
presently the town folks— 
that vague, grinning, gaping, 
gullible outside world— 
straggle toward the main 
tent, beginning to glow in 
vast and alluring incandes- 
cence against the evening sky. 

The heavens were drying 
and bright with the last 
sunlight as I left the mess- 
tent to take a ear down- 
town. When I returned, two hours later, darkness had 
shut in, a brisk wind bellowed the canvas, and through 
seudding clouds the cold stars looked down now and then 
on the dull-glowing main tents. 

The horse-tents, the cook and mess-tents were already 
gone, and where I had left the circus family dining 
now stretched a bare field of mud. Dull white patches 
speckled it—the four, six, and eight-horse teams—dozens 
of them—huddled each by itself, ready for the night’s 
work. Beside each, like a cavalryman waiting the order 
to advance, lounged a teamster silently puffing his pipe, 
and up from the gloom came a warm, cheerful odor of 
animals and hay, the munching of many mouths, and an 
occasional rattle of trace-chains. 





Educated—but uncharmed 


Striking the Tents, and Away 


AND smoking and waiting thus, they talked of their 
L part of the day’s work—the colt that was more 
trouble than all the other seven of the team; getting from 
the docks across to Jersey City; the long outward trail 
—south, west, over the Rockies with half a dozen sections 
of the train all creeping up the grade below; the long, 
hot “three dookey” runs across the desert; down the 
Slope from Seattle to ’Frisco—‘and a hell of a place to 
get into, it is’—and so round to Texas and the sea- 
son’s end. 

The ancient Egyptians were just finishing their jour- 
ney of inspection when I crossed over to the animal tent. 
As the last elephant lumbered up, the 
arena entrance closed behind him. Off 
came howdahs, camel-cloths, and saddles. 
The camels were looped in fours, the 
elephants herded for the march. With 
one slam, almost, the cages closed, and 
over them fell their canvas covers. Down 
came quarter-poles, and as the work- 
horses jangled in, canvasmen were scam- 
pering like sailors up the outside, un- 
tying loops and dividing the great gray 
roof into sections. ‘lhen, as the wagons 
clanked out, it sagged slowly down the 
middle poles and was rolled into bundles 
as it fell. 

In the big tent the band was still din- 
ning, and the Navarros—the younger a 
bit paler than usual—tripped to their 
tight wire. By the time their act was 
done, the menagerie and side-show space 
lay bare under the brisk night wind and 
the cold stars. 

A cireus is like a ship, busy and suf 
ficient unto itself, as stales are pulled 
up, cables loosened. and it sets sail for 
pastures new. Before the audience was 
half out of the big tent, the teams and 
red wagons were already inside, swal 
lowing section after section of seats as 
fast as they collapsed. The quarter-poles 

ing before 
the “concert” was over, and the three 
German giants, unhurried and emotionless as ever, were 
still dismembering their plank bridge and placidly un- 
screwing bolts with their bare, blunt fingers. Outside, 
everything had gone but the dressing-tent. Mother Jor- 
dan, traveling sate'el in hand, was talking with one of 
the foreign acrobats They would breakfast in Philadel- 
phia, where, before sun-up, their canvas home would mag 
ically have risen and taken shape again. 

Che herd of ring-horses, clattering to the cars, showed 
out under the corner are-lamp two or three blocks away 
as I looked back from the Subway, and then the stale 
air, breakfast-food advertisements, and tired people shut 
me in. Possibly it was the touch of spring in the alr, 
but the town itself seemed washed-out, dull-eyed, and 
tired. After all, we’ve only the fire-engines left, and 
they’re taking the horses out of those 
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LITTLE boy, 
twelve years 
old, with big 
black eyes, 
above which 
the black 

brows will, of course, meet 
when he is older, as the 
Persian notion of pul- 
chritude demands; a 
scared and tearful little 
boy in the long-skirted, 
preacher -like black 
broadeloth garb of the 
Kadjar dynasty, sits, 
Muzaffir-ed-Din Shah very unhappy, on the 
Who mortgaged Persia to throne of Cyrus and 
Russia, then in repentance ‘ambyses and Abbas 
gave his people a constitution the Great. 
Che chances are that 
he will not sit there very long. It is a very perilous 
seat for a boy, or a man either, this bejeweled peacock 
throne of Persia, and with ample reason Ahmed Mirza 
eried when he had to climb into it. 


re The Tragedy of the Frightened Little Boy Who Sits 
While the Steady Coil of Russia Grips the 


By JOHN 


Collier’s 


The Passing of Persia 


KIMBERLY 


translated it spells ‘Russia.’ Russia is long-winded. 
In patience she is Asiatic. Knowing, first, that frank 
aggression in Persia would mean war with England at 
least, and, from bitter experience, that the decrepit 
empire of the Shahs somehow always had a nasty fight 
left in it, Russia, having, after a hundred years of war, 
got the Caucasus away from the Persian, went on across 
the Caspian and conquered Turkestan in fashions that 
were, to say the least, not modern; then swung the cor- 
don on eastward till the Japs stopped her in China. 


Warmed with Russian Intrigues 
Vi EANTIME, Persia’s northern frontier, from Ararat 
1 to Afghanistan, bristled with Russian rifles and 
artillery, and all the ways swarmed with the everlast- 
ing Cossack. Of course the Cossack in that region was 
a Turkoman or an Armenian, but he wore the gray uni 
form of the Don and fattened on the food of St. Peters 
burg. “Policy” compelled him to eat his soul out on 
his own side of the Persian fence, but he served for a 
reminder to Teheran, by night and by day, of what some 
time was going to happen. Only Russian goods passed 
over the border southward, and whatever came out for 


on the Throne of Cyrus, 


Ancient Empire 
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have been confused by the 
use of the term “Cossacks,” 
as applied to Government 
troops. They are the Per- 
sian Cossaeks, with which 
Russia had filled the armies 
of the Shah in anticipation 
of a day of need, and in the 
reasonable expectation that 
some day Ali Mirza would be 
her vassal. But none the less 
the Russian Cossacks were 
over the border at the first 
excuse and superintended 
the exit of His Majesty 
into private life. 

In a decade Muzaflir He cried at leaving his mother, 
had spent all his Franco- pyt the fierce revolutionists 


1 ig Sta . ‘ ° 
Russian money, Or par- would have no other king 
celed it out among the 


relatives who formed his entourage. He had found it 
good money, for it had bought him many diversions 
that the sums squeezed from his supine people would 

7 not provide, and it had drugged his 


Little Shah Ahmed 





Many little boys have sat there, for 





a little while, in the- course of the 
centuries, and their fate has usually 
been the knife, the bowstring, or— 
worse, the searing-iron and a prison 
until death came, which is merciful 
and makes the blind to see. 

The pompous titles of this tiny 
chap, whom the smug eunuchs of 
the royal household were trotting 
on their knees only yesterday, are in 
themselves enough to sink him. They 
have come down from the days when 
Persia, now so low and so disrupted, 
overtopped the whole earth in riches 
and in military might, when its word 
was law anywhere west of China, its 
armies swarmed like the locust over 
everything from the Indian Ocean to 
the borders of Arctic night, and its 
fleets held the Mediterranean in ter- 
ror clear to the Pillars of Hercules. 
The least of these titles is “King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords,” but, one 
and all, they now mean nothing. 

As for his country, it is doomed. 
It has been doomed for a long time. 
A fanatic’s dagger told it to his great- 
grandfather, Nazr-ed-Din. His grand 
father knew it and got what mean 
pleasure he could while life lasted. 








consciousness to the too patent fact 
that his kingdom was going down hill 
at twentieth-century speed. 

Muzaflir was wretched when he was 
broke. It was told in Teheran in 
1899 that he had pawned at the Rus- 
sian banque de pretes the jeweled 
sword that had come down to him 
from the first Kadjar Emperor, Agha 
Muhammed, who, barring some phys 
ical deficiencies, was a good deal of 
a man and very much of a warrior. 
The Imperial treasurer got the ticket, 
and took the heirloom out of “hock.” 
Then Muzaffir made up a royal cara- 
van and started for St. Petersburg 
to execute to the Russians a second 
mortgage on the land. 

That this, or the first lien either, 
should have been necessary shows 
how kingly a spender was Muaaflir- 
ed-Din, for the Imperial treasury in 
Teheran was known to have been 
filled with riches that had come down 
from the time of Nadir. When Rus- 
sia thrashed the Persians out of the 
Caucasus, a staggering indemnity 
was demanded, so staggering that 
nobody believed it could be paid, and 
the collapse of Persia was clear on 
the horizon. The Shah went down 








His father, Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
when the din of arms came to his 
palace vates and the cannon smoke 
filled the streets of the capital the 
other day, saw the beginning of the 
end and ran away to the Russian legation—hid himself 
behind the flag of the oldest enemy of his race, and left 
his throne and his people to their fate. 

What that fate will be it is hard for anybody to 
prophesy accurately, but one way or another the end of 
Persia—the Persia of the Sefi Shahs and of Nadir—is 
it hand. Two, and maybe three, of the Great Powers 
sit like buzzards watching the life slowly leave it and 
diplomatically assisting at the process of dissolution 
by whatever means will best serve their own interests. 
lhe finesse and courtesy and specious self-abnegation of 
their behavior need deceive nobody. Land-hungry Eng 
land would have added Persia to her Indian possession 
long ago if the labor of deglutition had not been so 
strenuous Peter the Great counted the acquisition of 
lran to be Russia’s first and most important duty, and 
Paul the First, two 
hundred years later, 
planned with Napo 
leon to gobble the em 
pire up on the way to 
India. 

All of which did 
not come to pass, 








There was too much 
life in the corpse, and 
there is to this day. 
Russia has had to do 
slowly what the ear 
lier Czars thought 
eould 
in a campaign She 


re accomplished 


has used money and 
patience and craft, 
instead of steel and 


gunpowder But she 

irriving England 
ith a revolution 
breeding in India. is 











doing well to keep the 
Northern Menace’’ 


from her borders by so 
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When Muzaffir Went to Borrow Russian Gold 


Courtiers, diplomats, bands, soldiery of all arms, twenty-four of his wives, an endless pack 
train and the scum of Persia’s population followed in the wake of the royal spendthrift 


shipment to Europe paid the Czar a duty. Persia, like 
all the rest of Asia, has been honeycombed for years 
with Russian intrigues and overrun with Russian 
emissaries. 

For a time the English held to the prestige which for 
a century or more they had enjoyed. The Imperia! 
Persian Bank was an English corporation. All the big 
enterprises in Persia were financed with English money, 
and until the removal of Sir Drummond Wolff as Min 
ister the number of them increased. Then came Sir 
Mortimer Durand, and from that day England, as a 
dominant factor in Persian affairs, has grown small by 
degrees and beautifully less 


The Nation in Ferment 


YUSSIA’S heavy wedge went in when the British Gov 

WY ernment failed, in 1887, to ratify the loan to Shah 
Muzaffir-ed-Din of £2,500,000, for which the Imperial 
Bank had arranged. The Shah turned to Russia. It 
was the chance the Muscovite had been waiting for 
through two weary centuries or more. France furnished 
the money, and the first condition of the loan to Persia 
was that Muzaffir should pay from it £1,250,000 that he 
owed to England, and take back the Gulf custom-houses 
which John Bull held as security. In addition to this, 
the Czar got concessions for a network of railways all 
over Persia, that long-sought outlet to the Indian Ocean 
for the wheat of the steppes, which Peter the Great said 
would make Siberia richer than Ophir. 


From that day to this the Englishman’s 


ife in Persia 
has not been a happy one He has had to mark his 
Kuropean mail “via Berlin because German William 


was the only man who would not stand for the Russians 


opening his letters by “mistake.” The German post for 
vears has come and gone. in Persian post-offices, in bags 
sealed at the point of epartul and opened at destina 
tion, and tampering with them would mean go by to 
Poland and a lot besides 
Without title of rulershiy Russia, | methods fas 
cinating] tussian. Was impregnating the Persian mind 
ith Russian notion nad iting in ira risti a 
( r th lav when tl plum s ld i People 
) rd re - Achtts 4 ; 
fer? { t] rat ] ) 
\ it preci] eal tion of S 


into the treasure chambers and pro 
duced bullion and jewels enough over 
night to liquidate the damage out of 
hand, and Russian eagerness to pos 
sess Iran grew from that day. 

[ met imperial Muzaflir, on his way to Russia, at 
Nakhitehevan, in Transcaucasia, just under the shadow 
of Mount Ararat, in the heart of a country over which 
his predecessors held sway for centuries. His great 
pavilion of crimson velvet was set upon the outskirts of 
the straggling town—a town where you can see, if you 
please, the veritable tomb of Noah—and it seemed as if 
every oflicer of note that the Grand Duke Michael had 
in Tiflis had come down to kowtow to the imperial 
spendthrift. North of Nakhitchevan there were no 
horses to be had: south of it no food. There were five 
thousand people and ten thousand horses and camels in 
the train of the Shah, an Oriental tatterdemalion such 
as this world, even the decadent world of Asia, will prob 
ably never behold again, and they had swept the coun 
try clean. It seemed incredible that this squat, heavy 
eved, coarse-lipped, 
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in black, who rode in 
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poverty depressed his spirits not at all. His smile was 
as radiant as the sunlight that burned down on his 
green parasol, and he salaamed like a conqueror. 

Regiments of foot and horse and camel followed him, 
and dead horses and camels strewed the way he had 
come; bands of music disturbed solitudes where there 
had been no sound for a hundred years louder than the 
cry of the camel driver and the how] of the nocturnal 
leopard. The mud walls of the wayside towns were hung 
with gay rugs and banners. Gholams, clad in the tradi 
tional uniform, trod the dusty road ahead of his car- 
riage, brandishing their silver staves and commanding 
the multitude to avert its face while the emperor’s wives 
went by. 

Behind him, in closed carriages, rode twenty-four of 
the roval spouses, yet in the little town of Zenjan he 
summoned to him a child of twelve years who stood with 
her father in the crowd at the roadside, lifted her veil 
as a Shah has the divine right to do, and approved her. 
That night she was brought to the pavilion, the mujtehid 
called in, and in the morning she rode on in a carriage 
by herself, with a battalion of cavalry for escort, favor- 
ite wife of an emperor. 

Thus, varying the monotony by truly royal surprises, 
he went along his last journey to Ferenghistan, bland 
and debonair, but to the serious mind as pathetic a 
figure as ever trundled behind six scarecrow horses across 
the stage of history. It was a particularly gracious bow 
that his majesty vouchsafed to my companion and my- 
self as he rolled out of Nakhitchevan upon his borrow- 
ing way. He got some more millions in Russia, bought 
real diamonds for the filles de joie in Paris, and glass 
ones for his queens. He took back fourteen automo- 
biles, to show that he was a progressive monarch. 

In a few years he died, but prior to that mortifying 
event he did one thing that must leave the world for- 
ever in doubt whether he was at heart a practical joker 
or, for the: moment, a true king. He granted a consti- 
tution. Men near to him said that in this act he saw 
the one slender chance for his country to drag itself out 
from the depths of despair and pauperism into which he 
had helped to plunge it. The thing was done in 1907, 
and new trouble began. 

Mohammed Ali Mirza, the son who has just fled the 
throne and left a little child to shoulder his royal burden, 
was Russophile from the beginning. Even when, as Vali 
Ahd, he ruled the tempestuous province of Azerbijan, the 
Russians looked on him as an asset. Of Muzaffir’s inward 
sentiments they had always been in doubt. Ali Mirza 
was accounted a substantial man. He had been educated 
in European fashion, trained to arms and tempered to 
the task of government by years of rulership over the 
most important and most difficult province in Persia. 
He had genuine dignity and many graces of manner. 

Ali Mirza, obedient to Russian behests, set about after 
some evasion to revoke the constitution, and then a 
storm broke which must have made him wish Muzcatflir 


The 


T WAS at the end of several 
weeks, during which I had 
been steamed in the low 
cornlands of the eastern see 
tion and blazed upon by the 
wheat sun of the northern 
uplands and blown by the tangy 
winds of the southwestern plains, 
that I said to the editor of a crisp, 
big-little-town daily: 

“I’ve skimmed the State over 
looking for the Daughter of the 
Farm, and I rarely find her. It’s 
discouraging. All the other Wan- 
sas products are present by the 
acre, placing themselves frankly on 
display. But the fairest crop of 
all eludes me.” 

The editor finished blue-pencil 
ing the item, “Fred James’s dog 
is recovering from the bite of a rattlesnake which 
occurred last Tuesday.” ‘“We’re not running any vil 
lage newspaper,” he commented. Then he looked up. 

“Where have you been hunting for the Daughter of 
the Farm?” he inquired. 

“Dickinson County, Ellis County, Finney—” 

“On the farms?” he interrupted. 

“On the farms, naturally—” 

“That’s just the trouble, then,” said the editor. 

I retired to digest this. It was a fact that the 
Daughters I had met were few and far between. There 
had been a great many houses where I was shown the 
Photograph, because the Original was on a visit or in 
business. Once they had said the dog must take me 
for Bessie, because he would lead off on a buffalo grass 
tramp with joyful yelps, and it seemed to be a comfort 
to them that I was just Bessie’s size and my eyes would 
have been exactly the same only that mine were a 
darker blue. It was such a happy week they gave me 
in the midst of those miles of wheat that I’d have given 
anything if my eyes had been a shade lighter, and | 
would watch the sun go down and the moon come up 
over the prairie and wonder how Bessie could renounce 
this splendid heritage. 

Some of the Daughters I had met passed before me 
in review, recalling pamphlets and magazine articles 
which I had read carelessly. They were by agricultural 
experts who demonstrate that the sons will hie them 
back to the farm if they are taught how to harrow after 
a rain, and that the Daughters will return joyfully if 
they understand the hygieni cleansing of the separator 
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Punishment That Punishes 


These road robbers were suspended and their throats cut 
before thousands, at the Crown Prince’s palace, Tabriz 


had been something less of a patriot. The fighting that 
attended the succession did not alarm any one. It was 
the regular thing. There has rarely been a ruler in 
Persia who did not wade through slaughter, public or 
private, to the throne, and most of them, it may be 
added, have departed by the same route. 

But in the tumult that raged around the head of 
Ali Mirza there was a new note. In fhe little time that 
the constitution had been in force Persia had found its 
tongue and seen a great light. The rights of man, so 
troublesome always to tyrants, had at last been revealed 
to the Shah’s subjects. Their efforts at parliamentary 
procedure amused the European contingent in Teheran, 
but for beginnings they were not so bad. Out of the 
western mountains came the Bakhtiyari. The unruly 
populations of Azerbijan and the south, and of the hill 
country in Khorassan, had lost their flexibility of knee. 


Kansas. F'armer’s 


City Ways and the Disappearance of a 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


young,” “the tendeney of the second generation to leave 
the farm,” flitted by. In the light of reflection I won 
dered whether even Margaret McClung, greatly as she 
seemed to enjoy the conditions of rural life, was not in 
reality a subject for students of the aforesaid tendency. 

It was in the central belt that I had come upon the 
MeClung farm. Mrs. MeClung was ironing on the day 
lL called there, and we heard the strains of a waltz as 
we conversed in the kitchen. Her flatiron moved in re- 
sponse to the music, gliding here over a smooth stretch 
of sleeve, reversing there at a tuck, swaying in the 
curve of a shirr. 

“Em—I mean Margaret’s 
next week, and = she’s practising that for it.” she ex 
plained. “She gets it from my side of the house—I 
used to have a parlor organ and sing ‘My Angel Mother’s 
Grave’ in the days before pianos were in the farm- 
houses.” 


Mrs. MeClung whipped out a moist lingerie waist and 


voing to have a musicale 


spread it upon the board. 

“What beautiful embroidery!” it drew from me. 

“Yes. Shadow work. Em learned that stitch when 
she was East. She embroiders most of her own—look 


here.” 

She held up waist after waist, creations of the most 
elaborate description, Wallachian work and shadow work 
and drawn work and satin stitch and eyelets—waists 
such as adorn the windows of little Fifth 
Avenue and its branches. 

“She bought a few of them in New York,” Mrs. Me 
Clung added. 


shops on 


A Musicale in Harvest Time 


i or fresh flatiron gave satisfaction by hissing at her 
touch, and she fell to again An afterthought seized 


her. “Hm! Hear me! 1 mean Margaret,” she said. 
“You have two daughters?” 
“No! My, no! But she was named Em till she went 


away to school. When she came back the first vaca 
tion she said it wasn’t like the other girls’ names, and 
wasn’t there some aunt or other named Eleanor or 
Elizabeth or Katharine or something like that she could 
be named for. So we thought of Aunt Mag in Illinois, 
and she chose that, and she calls it Margaret. But 
remembering.” 

‘Three hundred and 


I have the hardest worl 


She spread out a lacy petticoat 


nine pieces I’ve done up since she got home from Colo 
rado Monday. and nearlv all hers My ean’t girls go 
through a lot of clothes at a summer resort!” 


They are all fighting men, and a change of rulers has 
always guaranteed a fight. Their forebears had fought 
for one claimant or another since the beginning of his 
tory; then, if they survived, fought for the victor against 
foreign foes until they had the good fortune to be slain, 

From Ali Mirza, heir to the old Kadjar traditions, 
the Nationalists had right to expect stern insistence on 
his own way, particularly when he was backed by a 
great power and hedged with soldiery trained by modern 
experts. But there was a new stake on the table—con 
stitutional liberty. 

The tide of internal war rolled back and forth until. 
the other day, the tribesmen swept in at the gates of 
Teheran, and Ali incontinently fled. 

Persia’s fate to-day hangs on a thread, and the odds 
are long against her. But history has repeated itself 
often in Persia and may again. ‘The first Persian Shah 
who sought refuge with Russia, and the only one till 
now, was Tahmasp, last of the Sefi, and that was four 
hundred years ago. To his aid came Nadir, a_ burly 
robber and a man. He put the Sefi back on the throne 
again, and then plucked him from it and took the seat 
himself. Nadir recovered Afghanistan and carried the 
Persian colors to the Indus, whence he brought back to 
Ispahan the throne of the Delhi emperors as a curio. 
Then he hammered Russians and Turks into good _ be- 
havior, and ceased from conquest only, when the knife 
of an assassin stopped his breath. 

Persia now is hoping for a reincarnation of Nadir, or 
preferably of Abbas, but it seems a wild hope. It is 
a disheartening spectacle. The land over which puny 
little Ahmed has just been set up as ruler by the re- 
bellious people themselves, has shrunk and shrunk dur- 
ing the last few hundred years until half of it has 
passed into other hands. Its forests are gone. Its soil, 
so continually drenched with blood since long before 
Christ, has all but ceased to produce, and for days the 
traveler toils along over roads unspeakably bad, across a 
dreary monotony of yellow-gray waste, where a verdant 
spot beside actual water is a thing to be remembered. 

There are ruins everywhere. In deserts, where no 
water is, stand towering bridges that in former times 
spanned important rivers. Fragments of stupendous 
engineering works are scattered broadcast, and under 
the endless reaches of sand that time has piled up lie 
cities that were great when French and German and 
English, not to say Russian, wore skins for raiment 
and fought with stone hatchets. 

For thirty centuries at least the nation has been per- 
petually at war—war that was wholesale carnage, and 
that has swept north, east, south, and west without much 
respite, until the marvel is that there was left in Persia 
virility enough to survive as long as it has. 

Given a hundred years of peace and good government, 
and there is hope for Iran, as there is for Turkey, in 
spite of all it has undergone. But just now it is a 
sorry outlook for the little boy in the long black coat. 


Daughter 


Rural Type 






The waltz sparkled more bril- 
liantly than ever In the silence as 
the iron sped. 

“What a touch she has! 
had the best teachers in the East. 
too. Id rather do anything than 
have her neglect her practising. 
She was bound come out / 
and help me, but I just wouldn't 

A 


She’s 


she’d 


let her.” 

Mrs. MeClung changed irons and 
paused to wipe off the perspira 
tion which dimmed her spectacles. 
“Margaret wants me to wear eve j 
glasses and | tried, but they rill 
slide like my nose was a= cellat 
door every time [ get down to 
scrub,” 

The piano stopped with a crash 
of chords, and a tall, high-chested, rosy, and sophisti 
eated girl burst into the kitchen. 

“Mama! You dear! You shan’t iron another one! 
You shall sit down!” She seized the ironer by the 
shoulders, pushed her, kissed her, laughed at her, clapped 
her into a chair, and fell upon the iron, smoothing out 
stretches of muslin with long, sweeping strokes. 

“You spoil me,” she ran on, her color mounting 
with the heat. “How can I enjoy elassical musi 
while you’re sweltering out here? Mama, dear, the 
musicale must be in the morning; I can’t have it any 
other way.” 

Mrs. MeClung was stirring restlessly in her chair. 
Kitchen chairs, to her mind, were never intended fo1 
“Em! Why, you can’t get anybody to come! 
The town boys are at business and the country boys 
are all in the fields now, and they can’t stop the hat 
vest for your musicale.” 

The Daughter dimpled and tossed her head. “They'll 
have to stop it. What’s wheat to vie 
She plunged into a flounece, her iron driving like a road 
grader. 
leaving it to stamp a brown triangle on a white duck 
front breadth, and ran. 





Xe 
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repose. 


seethoven, anyway 


The door-bell rang, and she dropped the iron, 


*“Mama, dearest!” she cried, rushing back. “Al's here, 
and we’re going out to try my new runabout You don t 
care, do you, darling You can just leave the ironing 
board where it is and I'll finish all those pieces as soon 
as I get back We won't be gone more than an hour 
at the most. Now don’t touch the ironing, dear: remem 
ber, I'll finish it. Oh, where’s the pink veil, mama‘ The 
cat wrapped herself in the blue one.” 

They went off to search, and a little later the front 
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door banged, and then a crisp new runabout, flying pink 
chiffon, whirled past the window. Mrs. McClung re 
turned to the kitchen and chose an iron and stretched 
a puff of lace and tucking upon the sleeve-board. 

“I believe if I hurry I can get every one done before 
the child gets back. Most likely they’il go to her 
cousins’ for dinner, and they won’t remember to come 
home till supper time. | don’t see how we’re to have 
that musicale in the morning, but she says that’s 
the way they’re doing now.” She sighed and smiled. 
“When J was a girl I never tried to stop a harvest,” 
she reflected aloud. 

The Penalty of Conveniences 

N ANOTHER occasion, when the time was early 

morning and the place was an orchard, I felt that 
for once IT had come upon the Rustic Maiden of tradition. 
She walked in the orchard, as Rustic Maidens should, 
and her muslin was blue as of yore and her feet were 
actually bare in the dewy, not to say chiggery, grass. 
Her sunbonnet had fallen upon her shoulders, and she 
held up an apron full of plums and peaches. She must 
have found berries somewhere to give her lips the cor- 
rect stain, for stained they were. Such stage noises as 
the crowing of cocks and the lowing of kine were to be 
heard, and altogether the setting was complete, not a 
property forgotten. I longed to be a young nobleman, 
that I might address her as no young nobleman could 
have refrained from doing, and see her bosom heave and 
her eyes become downeast. But IT could ask her only a 
matter-of-fact question as woman to woman. 

“You don’t mind my looking over your delightful 
orchard ?” 

“Oh, do you like it too?” 
ingly. “There’s nothing as 
there? Unless it’s a 


Her face lighted charm- 
pretty as an orchard, is 
blossom. T’ll 


field of alfalfa in 








show you all over the place if you don’t mind watching 
me churn first. 


“You see,” she went on, “I’m at home so little that 


I want to help mother all I can when I am here 
and | like the farm work, too. I go to business col 


lege in town.” 

It was not easy to associate ledgers and typewriters 
with this Hebe. ‘You are taking a 
that you can attend to the farm bookkeeping, | suppose?” 

“Dear me, no!” She laughed. “I’m going to get a 
position in Denver or Chicago.” 

“A position! But you are not 
supporting. 

“Not if I stay at home. I can have clothes and parties 
and a new horse if I stay. But father won’t put up the 
money for me to live in a city.” 

“You have the conveniences of city life 
have an excellent house and gas and hot 
delivered daily 

Ilebe was evidently “Sometimes | 
think that’s just it.’ she said. ‘‘When farm life began 
little like city life, the young people began to 
want the real city When you get qa taste of something, 
you always want more.’ 


business course so 


obliged to be self 


here. You 
water and mail 


philosopher. 


to be a 


Shakespeare and Corn-Shocks 


W HES Gertie Hanford gave a reading for me, I 
recalled that last sentence. She was Lady Mae 
beth f 
the Brussels parlor carpet. 

“Here’s the smell of the blood still; all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh!” 
moaned she \ -one of 
the little old pair of vases, set with mathematical equi 
upon the mantel—and it fell to the floor. 


and her trailing robes swept the cabbage roses of 


swish caught one of the vases 


distance 


There, Gertie! Now look what you done. One 0’ 

vases!” Lady Macbeth’s mother bustied off for the 
lust-pan, and when she came back something fell twink 
ling upon the countless pieces as they clattered into 
1 pal 

I’m glad cf it. Nobody has pairs any more. They’re 
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not artistic.” Lady Macbeth forgot the 
blood and sank with a pout upon the sofa. “Neither are 
Brussels carpets with dreadful red The pout 
grew. She was very charming even so, and not at all 
like the guilt-lashed Lady. Her complexion bore witness 
to a routine of health such as only the cloister or the 
farm can preserve. 

“Gertie!” protested the mother of the Lady, erecting 
herself with the panful of shivered bits. ‘That carpet’s 
a body Brussels from Kans’ City, and it cost two-fifty 
a yard. And it ain’t a particle faded, I’ve always been 
so careful about the blinds.” 

Gertie rose and went deliberately to the bay window 
and threw open the blinds upon its three while 
her mother stood dumbly horrified. “That’s so,’ Gertie 
said. “I hadn’t thought of that. There’s some hope for 
it, after all.’ She turned back to the room, glancing 
over its plush “set,” its framed marriage certificate, its 
china dogs. Her face fell again. “Do you wonder I get 
discouraged in such an atmosphere?” she asked. “What 
am | to do? When I live for art. Faney a tempera- 
ment on a farm!” 

Beyond the window lay the sweep of cornfields, green 
and ribbony; the wind that blew in smelled of far-away 
alfalfa and brought the vision of deep-dyed purple; the 
whir of a header quivered against the silence. “It 
seems as if food for temperament might be found out 
there,” I ventured. 

“Can I play Lady Maebeth to wheat-stacks and corn- 
shocks?” she queried scornfully. 

“But why play Lady Macbeth at all?” 
known better ; 


smell of the 


’ ” 
roses. 


sides 


I should have 
my bad angel pushed me into it; it forced 
the question. She drew herself up; Lady Macbeth tow- 
ered there at last. 

“Then you doubt my gift.” 

‘But, my dear girl, the path is so long and briery, 
even to the greatest.” It was the same old vain, stale 
warning, and she responded as they always respond. “I 
thought you would appreciate.” 

“How did you come to make a study of the part, 
Gertie?” I temporized. 

“We gave it at college. I go away to school, you 
know. I will say this for father and mother: they were 
bound I should have a better education than they ever 
had. We give a Shakespeare play every year—I was 
Portia the year before. But I like this best. It suits 
my style better. After I played it I knew I’d got to go 
on the stage; there was no use talking.” 

Her eyes fell upon the carpet where great blotches of 
afternoon sun were doing their best to quell the offend- 


ing roses. Her face softened. ‘Poor mother!” she said 


suddenly. “I suppose I was hateful. But something 
gets into me sometimes.” She drew the blinds shut 
gently. “Let her keep her carpet as it is. And I’ll 


send home a new pair of vases the next time I’m in 
Topeka. 

“A farm’s a farm,” she resumed, stroking the Lady’s 
robe thoughtfully and fondly. “I don’t care if a presi- 
dent does make the men wear evening dress when they 
harvest after dark, or if he does turn the cow lot into a 
salon at milking time. You talk about the peace and 
beauty and healthfulness of the farm—why don’t you live 
on one, then, instead of in the biggest city there is?” 

Her eyes trailed off toward the long, silent lane bor- 
dered with the restful green of osage orange. 

“When I’ve exchanged that for Broadway I'll be sat- 
isfied, and no sooner,” she said. 


Enter the Paper Pattern 


\ ISS CRANE is the house-to-house music-teacher 
i who drives through the rural districts of a cer- 
(ein county, leaving classical selections for the Daugh 
ters to practise between bread-kneadings and pie-bakings. 
She took me with her on her rounds one day. 

As we passed a farmhouse that stood near the road, 
we caught a glimpse of two girls busily cutting and 
sewing in a window. 

“Former pupils of mine,” said Miss Crane. ‘Now 
they’re going away where they can study more advanced 
music. They're making their trousseaux.” 

A bit of tissue paper fluttered from the window, 
caught in a clump of red hollvhocks, fluttered on to 
the buggy. Miss Crane held it up. It was yellowish 
and perforated. 

“This,” said Miss Crane dramatically, “! 
as one of the chief influences. 

“Time was,” she went on, “when the Daughter of the 
Farm wore a wrapper. But the paper pattern insidi 
ously began its work. It has become one of the great 
influences that have aroused the Farmer’s Daughter.” 

‘Aroused her to what?” 

Miss Crane shook her head. She was so deep in reflec- 
tion that the horse found opportunity to lop a sunflower 
stalk. “To what? That’s what we all want to know,” 
she said. 


look upon 
It is the paper pattern. 


“In some cases she makes her home on the farm, and 
it’s a lively place. when she The farmer is rich 
nowadays, and with very few exceptions the girl has the 
good of the money. 


does. 


She goes away to school, and when 
she comes home she keeps the telephone buzzing and gives 
parties and makes her father buy ancestral clocks and 


secretaries that somebody brought from New England 
in prairie schooners, and marcels her hair and goes 
traveling. 

“But again she doesn’t stay on the farm. One of 
my pupils rejected a rich young farmer to marry a 


St. Louis man on almost week, and for no 
reason but that she wanted city life. Many girls go 
to work rather than live on the farm: where they could 
be supported.” 

The last Daughters that I saw 
eastward were announced by 
a whiz, and I plucked my horse from the middle 
of the track while the Lord of the Road rushed by 
searlet, blatant, swift. There were three of them within 

I had a vision of a straight 
a slightly aquiline—of yellow hair and brown and black 

of a general flutter of chiffon and locks and laughte1 
rhey were 


nothing a 


before turning back 
a braying honk-honk and 


nose and a retroussé and 


deliciously regardless of any responsibility 
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toward human life and they were wonderfully pretty. 
Just beyond a huge bulk loomed dimly ahead at a fork 
in the road where cottonwoods and walnuts made a 
screen; reaching it, the horse grew perverse. Many meet- 
ings had accustomed him to the automobile and the 
cyclone thrasher, but a full-grown house on wheels dis- 
turbed his nervous system. 

“I’m looking for Mr. Doyle’s farm,” I said to the 
oldish man who was driving. “Can you direct me? 
They say it is the best, the most modern farmhouse in 
the county, and I want to see it.” 

The little man pointed to the house on trucks. ‘“Here’s 
what you’re lookin’ for then,” he said. “I’m Doyle.” 


The House Without a Butler’s Pantry 


i’ IS a trifle disconcerting to go to see a house and 
find that it is not staying at home to receive you, 
but I tried to inspect it. “So you decided that it was 
too fine a building for the farm,” I said. 

“Too fine!” exclaimed the little man. “It’s a shack to 
the one I’m goin’ to put up in its place. That’ll be a 
house you can call a house, [’ll tell you right now.” 

“But this is almost new.” 

“That’s nothin’. I don’t stop for a little thing like that 
when it comes to pleasin’ the girls. Them was my girls 
in the car—you met ’em, didn’t you? Ain’t they all 
right? They want a reception hall now besides two 
parlors, an’ they’re goin’ to have it.” 

His stained, knotty hands, which had toiled in the 
fields from the days of the cradle to the days of the 
binder, fumbled for the plans. He unrolled them. There 


were large rooms and small rooms, graceful stairways 
and verandas and minute conveniences, and as he pointed 
out each feature with a stubby, blackened finger his 
creased face warmed with pride. 

“Tm fixin’ up a butler’s pantry here,” 


he explained. 








“We haven’t got a butler, but the girls say it’s convenient 
when they give a dinner party. They give course dinners, 
they call °em—that means that the pie ain’t put on in the 
beginnin’. an’ they take a new fork to it. An’ sometimes 
it ain’t pie at all. Seems queer, we used to think a din- 
ner wasn’t rightly finished any other way. But they’re 
takin’ domestic science, an’ they come home an’ empty 
out that ice house 0’ mine makin’ things they call nougats 
and mousses and all such nonsense. | don’t care, though 

I'm willin’ to cut all the ice in the creek if it'll only 
keep ‘em at home.” 

He rolled up the plans with a look that was almost 
imploring. 

“Seems like they might be contented in such a house, 
don’t you think so?” : 

“T should say they might be contented in the one you’re 
moving away.” 

“Well, I know, but it didn’t have a butler’s pantry and 
a reception hall. They kep’ beggin’ me all the time to 
move into town. I can’t do that, but I can do everything 
Look here—I want to show you.” He tied my 
horse and led the way to the creek, which sped lithely 


else. 


between walls of box-elder and ash and _ hackberry. 
“Let me tell you what I’ve thought of.” He dropped 
his voice like a plotting Santa Claus. “You know 
those little la’nches—well, don’t you think I could 
have one here for the girls?” 


Trying to Stem the Tide 
B WOULD be a delightful place for one,” T assured 
him, but my voice lacked something. Somehow the 
picture that rose was not of pleasure parties on a Kan- 
sas creek, but of a little, oldish, worn man trying to 


stem a great tide. He looked at me appealingly. ‘Don’t 
you think—if they have the house just to suit ’em, and 
the la’nch—they’ll be glad not to leave the farm?” he 
asked earnestly 

He jogged on with the great, slow-moving house. The 
sound and dust and whilf of the red car had passed be 
vond, and only the slow trundling of the house was left 
to break the silence of the cottonwood road 
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To Catch Airships on the Wing 


ae : ” 
Houdon's “ Washington” in Bronze Just as aviation has reached a point where machines can sail 


Virginia gives to Statuary Hall, in the impartially over land or sea, the armored automobile appears 
National Capitol, a cast of George Wash- in Germany equipped with high speed and a vertical gun to bring 
ington, as one of her offerings for the them down. To be protected against the attack of the airship 
two places allowed each of the States the vehicle is encased in a coat of nickel steel. On the roof is 





a turret with a single revolving gun with movable screens 











Meat for the Sausage Mill 
A procession of worn-out horses at Antwerp, exported from England, diseased and otherwise unfit 
for use, to be made into sausages. This trade has lately become extensive in proportion. The sea 
voyage through which the creatures had to pass caused great suffering, on account of their decrepit 
state, and landed them on the Continent in worse condition than when they left Great Britain 


1 oath 








The Return of the “Fighting Tenth” 
The regiment of colored troopers which saved the ‘Rough Riders” at San Juan Hill, after several 
yéars of Philippine service landed in New York on July 26 for the first time since the Spanish- 
American war. Their progress of eight miles through the city was marked by a continuous ovation. 
The horses of the regiment were left in the islands, so that the parade was made on foot. Mayor 
McClellan and President McGowan of the Board of Aldermen reviewed their march from the steps of 
the City Hall. They were met at the transport “Kilpatrick”’ by a demonstrative crowd of cclored people 























There and Back 


F OLD sat Freedom on the heights, the 

thunders breaking at her feet. To-day 

England believes that freedom is resident 

in ironclads, and in the roar of ten-inch 

guns she finds her peace. Forgetful of 

the sources of her power, the “Mother of 

Ships” drew up her Dreadnoughts and destroyers in the 

last of July, bade them salute the world, and dismissed 

them. Far-called the navies melt away, the captains 

and their crews depart. But there was a menace in the 
song on your bugles blown, “England, my England.” 

France, preferring change and motion to stability, 
has overturned its Ministry. Clemenceau lasted thirty- 
three months, which is a protracted term. They do those 
things quicker in Paris. The new Premier, M. Briand, 
is a sharply accented character, of radical ideas. The new 
Cabinet is said to be committed to an attempt to end 
the war between labor and capital. If so, it will accom- 
plish what ten centuries have bungled. 

The skirmishes between Spanish troops and Moorish 
tribesmen are unpopular with the Spanish populace. 

Too lame to walk, Bleriot flew over the English Chan- 
nel. In a monoplane on Sunday morning, July 25 he 
crossed from Calais to Dover, two hundred and sixty feet 
over the waves. He landed on the chalk cliffs in his tiny 
three-cylinder car. His flier is like a humming-bird or 
a dragon-fly, so small it is. 

Our own home country is busy, though not overexcited, 
in following the baseball and tariff scores. It is the fatal 
ninth, and two strikes have been called on the stalwart 
Taft at the bat, but the bleachers, full of Plain Citizens 
and Ultimate Consumers, are still hoping for a Casey- 
at-the-bat hit. 

Washington, loving the harvest of a quiet eye, has de- 
creed that thus far and no further shall the bill-board 
nuisance proceed, and here shall its proud posters be 
stayed. No more fences are to be beautified with hair- 
tonic girls, no more barn doors to blossom in purple and 
red with the wonderful circus folk. 

Unwearied by a non-conviction, the “Graft Prosecution” 
of San Francisco has again leveled guns at Patrick Cal- 
houn, president of the United Railways, charging him 
with bribing supervisors. Heney, a “spectacled man with 
a boyish grin and a peculiar nasal drawl,” will soon re- 
turn from Alaska to handle the prosecution. Turning 
from these troubled matters to the Portola rejoicing, the 
city hopes that Diaz of Mexico will help celebrate the 
festival. 

New York and New Jersey are brought within three 
minutes of each other by the subriver tunnels. The steel 
tubes that bind the States in amity give the train-sick 
traveler a cool plunge down a long dark submarine cave 
that might be fitted up with stalactites and stalagmites. 
Then breathless and chilled, he is discharged into an 
underground City of Green, full of miniature stores, 
twinkling with electric bulbs. The cates and the candies 
glow with a light that never was on sea or land. It is 
like one of those mystical Coney Island shows—Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, or a Trip to the Moon 
—and all for a nickel. 

Breasting the ocean furrows, or with lazy sail a-swell- 
ing, men are taking their fun where they find it in the 
good old summer time. Now the incoming mails are 
heaped with the letters and tinted geographical post- 
cards from fortunate friends overseas, telling of hair 
breadth motor ’scapes, purple adventures in Lake Coun- 
try, and walks in the Alpine glow. 


Merrily Live and Long 


NCONSCIOUSLY Theodore Roosevelt gives away 
J his secret for a satisfying life in a private letter 
from his happy hunting grounds. 

He says: “I am very much interested in all kinds of 
things which I see here, from white settlements to mis- 
sionary work.” 

There you have the rule unfailing for keeping healthy 
and cheerful, with the young generations within hail. 
It is vivid interest in a world that is full of a number 
of things, with a swift change of focus to keep tuned to 
the rapid shifts of the outer scene. 

One other way there is to give life a joyous stride, 
not specified by Mr. Roosevelt, and that is unwearied, 
zestful, passionate adherence to one pursuit, research, 
quest, activity, in the spirit of the scientist, the re- 
former, the scholar, the expert. That is just as sure as 
ceaseless change and the itch for universality. 


The New Religion 


Placard “Removed” and “To Let” on the rocks 
of your snowy Parnassus, 


Re peat at Jerusalem. 


“| ET loose the dogs of war; but gently, brother, 


gently, pray,” is sometimes, at least, the motto 
of Charles William Eliot, one-time - president 
of Harvard. He has a genius for awakening controversy, 
and he always does it calmly and graciously. What he 


said about the new religion to the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology on July 22 will reverberate for many 
a day. With tact and polite skepticism, but not the less 
definitely, he strikes at the underpinning of revealed re 
ligion and the Personal God. He said: “It is fair to 
assume that the progress of the twentieth century will 
bring about what I call the new religion 


The new religion will not be based upon authority, 
either spiritual or temporal. In the new religion there 
vill be no personification of natural objects there will 
be no deification of remarkable human beings, and the 
faith will not be racial or tribal 


| 
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~A Record of Current Events 


“A new thought of God will be its characteristic. God 
will be so immanent that no intermediary will be needed. 
| For every man God will be a multiplication of infinities. 











A humane and worthy idea of God then will be the cen- 
tral thought of the new religion.” 

| It is fair to ask if that statement is not merely a 
phase of truth, held by one type of man, and familiar 
enough in history, rather than the gropings of humanity 
toward a new religion. Is not this new religion perhaps 
the reconstruction of the silvery twilight of faith which 
has glimmered in all ages? Ample and even homelike 
enough for the scholar and superman whose mind adds 
furniture of its own, but rather barren for the common 
people. 

If the folks who are interested will turn to their 
Froude’s “Cesar,” chapter 28 and page 434, they will 
find these words written of the great chieftain who was 

{ born in an age of doubt: 

“From cant of all kinds he [Julius Cesar] was 
totally free. As he found no reason for supposing that 
there was a life beyond the grave he did not pretend to 
expect it. He saw no evidence that the gods practically 
interfered in human affairs. He never pretended that 
Jupiter was on his side. There remained of spiritual 
conviction only the common and human sense of justice 
and morality; and out of this sense some ordered system 
of government had to be constructed, under which quiet 
men could live and labor and eat the fruit of their in- 
dustry. Under a rule of this material kind there can be 
no enthusiasm, no chivalry, no saintly aspirations, no 
patriotisms of the heroic type. It was not to last for- 

















ever. Anew life was about to dawn for mankind. Poetry The First Man to Fly Over the British Channel 
and faith ~ _—— were ee — out of the The monoplane of Louis Bleriot, a pioneer of French aviation, on July 
seeds which were sleeping in the heart of humanity.” 25 achieved a flight from Fran England in thirty- mi a : 

That bland vile approach to the higher mysteries, a the prize of Tae cas tie tie Ioat by the pte Heap Daily Mail.” Robert 5. dee. ie Satay See 
to which the race has risen on wings of song and of prayer, His arrival ‘in London on the following day was the occasion of a triumphal Chosen by Virginia as one of her 
is perhaps forgetful of some of the elements which go to reception. A luncheon was given in his honor by Lord Northcliffe, owner two favorite sons to stand in the 
the making of man. Religion has been for the people, of the “Daily Mail,” at which the prize was given to him enclosed in National Capitol, thereby eras- 
and the people are poor, grief-stricken, heavy-laden. Not a silver cup. This is the thirteenth machine of M. Bleriot, and during ing the last line of the Civil War 
for them the calm voyage of the intellect on steady keel the last eight years he has spent approximately $2,000,000 in experiments 





to the haven of its desire. They find life bleak, and 

yearn for comfort. Passionate and fierce and struggling, 

they would like to taste of the peace that the world can 

not give. The way is shadowy and doubtful, and they ” 
want assurance. S 

Quick-coming death and the pang of the first-born 

taken will not seem a little thing even in the world 

of a hundred years away. Masters of every trade, men 

may fill the sky with their ships, and tunnel the deep 

for a highway. But still the tale of their dead will go 

up, and searcely will they banish fear and anguish. It 

will still be true that without a vision the people perish. 











The Cubs, 4 to 1 
[* ONE of his wilder lyrical moments Walt Whitman 


sang of “a good game of ball.” The game of a 
cloudy Saturday afternoon, July 24, when Chicago 
trimmed New York by 4 to 1, was such a game. It does 
you good to see those big rangy men romping around on 
a beautiful green field, like the Polo Grounds, New York. 
Like a lily in the mouth of Tartarus, flowers fringe 
the perilous regions just back of the catcher. A foul 
from off a Cub bat beheaded a geranium nodding in the 
breeze. But mostly they escape and lift their red and 
yellow heads to the end of the year. 
It is the height of the long summer season of balls 
and strikes, and these three have met again for a neck- 
and-neck finish—Pittsburg, Chicago, New York. If Chi- 








San Antonio’s Gift to the Soldiers 


cago emerges for this third year triumphant, it will be A library building and chapel, which has been erected by private subscription at Fort Sam Houston, 
right to say of them that they are the best baseball will provide the men of the post with a place for reading, recreation, and devotional services. Presi- 
players in all the world. Full of tricks, secret signals, dent Taft, upon its completion, will accept the edifice from the city in behalf of the regular army 


pieces of thought, is the game to-day as it is played by 
such a team of lightning thinkers. 

The crowd did several of those foolish, pleasant things 
which we are too ashamed to do in real life. At the 
last half of the seventh, all the spectators rose in hope 
of a lucky inning. On a bad decision twenty thousand 
persons let out a jungle roar. Four hundred straw 
hats rocked like a wind-swept field of wheat when a 
foul fly plumped into the grand-stand. 

“Ster-rike!” bellowed the umpire, whose fog-horn voice 
reached from the grand-stand to the 155th Street ele- 
vated station. 

“Robber!” yelled the crowd, none of whom could see 
whether or no the ball had eut the plate. Toward the 
end of the game the grand-stand and bleachers began 
to curse their iired men, swinking down below. 

“Wanamaker’s could beat ’em.” 





| 





“Get a tean 
_ It is almost a national defect—that trick of worship 
ing success, and then the swift relapse into cynicism 
when luck ebbs. , 
_ The audience was made up of politicians, theatrical 
folk, stock-brokers, floorwalkers, solid Americans for the 
most part, with a sprinkling of the demi-monde and of 
the fat-cheeked sport with a mint julep floating on the 














breath. Inspector McCafferty, head of the Detective 
Bureau, beamed rosily at the players from a dollar 
upper-tier seat. Tammany election district captains and 
faithful workers in the ranks were here and there in 
the crowd. The captain of the Twentv-fifth Assembly 
District sat opposite first base, friendly and warm 
hearted in manner, alert and keen in his talk, as are 
most of his profession. The “Half Moon” Again Drops into New York Harbor 

A large crane at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on July 23 lifted from the deck of the steamship 

The Woes of the Lords ‘‘Soestdyke’’ into American waters the duplicate of Henry Hudson’s vessel which had been built 

; in Holland for the Hudson-Fulton celebration—September 25-October 9. Her voyage was made 

IIx E the Egyptians despoiled by the Lord’s chosen, in twelve days, cutting down the record of the original ‘Halve Maen” by forty-seven days. 

¥ oo, wail the peers goes up as the day of When fully rigged out, the ship will be presented to the Hudson-Fulton Commission by the group 

heir ravishment draws near. The land taxes and of Dutch citizens who provided the junds to build her. Her crew will be made up from the 

ae ir and ote duties are to impoverish the Dutch warship “Utrecht,” and will impersonate the old-time explorers in dress and manner 
Obility, Who will no longer give largess to the deserving 

















Put the “Knock-Down” 


Sections Together Yourself. 


AND SAVE OVER HALF 


As you Just six 
receive joints 
it with to put 
cushions together 
made, in the 
ready grooves 
to drop provided 
in place. 








Height 35 ins., Depth 30 ins., Length 88 ins. 
Price, cushions covered with Chase leather,$18.50 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory 

Every piece of Solid 
Oak. You save (1) all the 
dealer's profit; (2) three- 
fourths the freight; (3) 
cost of finishing; (4) ex- 
pense in crating and pack- 
ing; (5) in factory cost; 
(6) factory profit. Figure 
it out vourself. 


Shipped in Sections 
No t in Pieces 


Can be assembled by any 
woman, Easy to put together; 
no holes to bore, no tool work 
necessary, no skill required; 
the only tools necessary are 
a hammer and screw driver. 


Send today for Catalog No. 9 


Our Guarantee 


You take no risk. We ab- 
solutely guarantee that you 
will be perfectly satisfied with 
everything you purchase of 
us, or your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 





Top 54 in, diameter 
extends 7 feet 
Our Price $18.50 
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Length 67 inches 
Our Price, cushion covered 
with Chase leather, $10.75 





Length 52 inches 
Our Price $16.50 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Estab. 1901. 108 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan 


Originators of +‘Knock-Down’’ system of home furnishing 














Silk Neckwear 


assures you of the new- 
est range of colors and de- 
signs, and more than your 
money's worth. 

Ask your haberdasher if 
this isn’t so. 

On sale everywhere. 
SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 
18 West 18th Street New York 

















Remember. 


Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rects. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York 
Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street 








Manchester, England. 
West Montreal. 








Vacuum Cleaner Wagons 
wa | Lhe Best ever built 


Get ready for the 
fall rush and make 
money with our 
portable cleaners. 
Complete outfits at from $750 to $3000, 
and every one A BIG BARGAIN. 


Write at once about this business and 
get full particulars. 
New York 


THE VACUUM CLEANER C0., 9 East 24th St., 


ANTIQUES 


I have a very large stock of Old China, Old 
Mahogany Furniture, Brasses, Coppers, Pewter, 
Antique Jewelry, etc. My twenty-page Cata- 
logue quotes descriptions and prices. Sent to any 
one interested in Antiques. 


ADA M. ROBERTS, Box 72, Washington, New Hampshire 


HOT BATH IN TWO MINUTES 
ds FOR TWO CENTS 















































y the aid of a rod, 
ock and t ld water Y 
| by the aid of s 
4 HUMPHREY HEATER 
atrike a 
t water ” etig nnected, s 
Write for Book- 
F let ana 30 days” Trial Offer 
HUMPHREY CO., Dept 458, Kalamazoo, Mich 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION CULL kk Ss 
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| Yorkshire 


| for a one-column skit. 


The well-springs of sweet charity 
at the sources. 
If the Lords let the 


poor. 
will be dried 
But that isn’t all. 


Budget go through, not only will their 
own “dirty acres” be taxed, but they will 
be damned by former friends. If, they 
manhandle the Budget, they may be abol- 
ished by their enemies. In any case, they 
must rouse themselves from their distin- 
guished inertia and vast hereditary calm. 


In the good old days of their plenitude 
of power, they used to laugh derisively 
and mirthfully when such plebeian meas- 
ures as Gladstone’s Home Rule bill were 
read to their renowned chamber. 

They will not snicker when the 
invades their presence, for its clauses 
touch their peace and permanence. They 
are hovering at their own exit, and tun- 
ing their lips for a swan-song. 

The “Spectator” advises. the Lords to 
split the Budget “into two parts, one of 
which will contain the old forms of taxa- 
tion merely increased in degree—possibly 


Budget 


to a dangerous degree, but still only in 
degree—and the other part, the new and 


revolutionary proposals, and if they then 
pass the first portion of the Budget and 
reject the second, they will be taking a 
wise and reasonable course.” That means 
to edit out the land taxes. But the “Sat- 
urday Review” is content with no such 
self-restraint and winnowing process by the 
Lord’s preferred. This intrepid weekly is 
all for smashing land taxes, license duties, 
and death duties in one splendid crash. 


Libel 

yAte THOMAS was a God-fearing 

| family man in the North of Eng- 

land. He picked up his paper one 
morning and read that he had been mis- 
behaving in Paris in primrose ways of 
dalliance. He sued for libel and won 
his case. 

The odd thing in the matter was that 
the journalist had never heard of the sober 
citizen, and had used the name 
as that of a purely fictitious personage 
But the court held 
he had damaged an innocent man. 

There is just one safe way to deal with 


the situation. Establish a dead-line of 
names. Decree a set of fifty-seven com- 
binations which no true mother will give 


her offspring. Let “John Smith” be agreed 
|} upon among writers and parents as ex- 
clusively the property of literature, and 
to be used for the evil dark character who 
makes away with the trust funds. Who 
but Reginald Ronalds will be the gay 
| blade, full of wit and the lovelight in 
his eyes, but dangerous, very dangerous, 
to women? Barney Barnato and Hilary 
Bell are the adventurers who will kill a 








kiss a woman, without a second 


man or 
thought. 
Let contemporaneous 


and = suecessive 


novelists use these same few stock names. 
Soon we shall be saying: “Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has given us the best John Smith 
in years—more mellow in evil, keener in 
repartee, than the Lake School.” “Note 
the infinite vivacity of the Henry Jones 
which Shaw has composed. How much 
livelier a Henry Jones than Mr. Chester 


ton’s bungle!” 


Ladies and Washerwomen 


! 
| 





N APPEAL is being made in England | 
pa for a fund “to supply holidays for 
hn necessitous ladies.” Clearly shine 


out the class distinctions in the appeal: 
“Many ladies, without means to provide 


themselves with a rest and change, but 
who need it most sorely, will be left for- 
gotten in the city, while women of the 
laboring class, for whom so much is done 
through other sources, will be enjoying 
themselves by the sea and countryside. I 
plead, then, very earnestly for the necessi 


tous ladies, secretaries, musicians, 
vovernesses, typewriters, out of health and 
out of work and discouraged.” 


What the appeal says, then, is this: 

“Will you let that ungrammatical wash 
erwoman and her ten children go.to the 
mountains when this ladylike stenogra 


pher is sweltering at the keys?” 

No such ery for help would win a mo 
ment’s hearing or a dollar’s dole in our 
land, which, with a thousand faults upon 
its head of graft and materialism, 
not yet recognize distinctions of suffering 
on social lines, and has not graded 
its agony as to differentiate between the 
prostration of tradespeople and gentry. 


does 


so fai 


Abdul 


TILL no one write the drama of 
W Abdul the Damned, that Sultan 
to the realm of death addressed % 

\ fatigued old man, querulous in the 
Villa Allatini, he waiting for the 
end of it all. and poo! to do 
him reverence who was Dominant 
Sovereign in Arabia Iran the 
blessed, the Grecian Invincible and 
l on page 21) 
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Instant 
Telephone Service 


Private System, Connecting all 


Departments of Your Business. 


Press a button and talk to anv 
department without a_ second’s 
No switchboard—no oper- 
Every department under 
Instant service, how- 


delay. 

ator. 

your finger. 

ever, is possible 


only with reliable 


instruments. 












Western Electric Telephone 
Apparatus has been the world’s 
standard for over 30 years. 







Westorn -Efectric 


Intercommunicating Telephones 


are made by the same manufacturers and are of the same high grade as the 
instruments, all the apparatus identical with the ° 
The only difference is, you owm your service and it is a strictly private 
The cost of maintenance of a Western Electric Service is insignificant on 
Unknown apparatus is a poor investment. 


standard ‘‘Bell”’ 
tion. 
one. 


account of its unvarying reliability. 


“Bell” 


installa- 


Send for free Bulletin No. 7644. We will gladly give detailed in- 
formation and estimates if you will write us your prospective needs. 


New York 


Boston 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta 





Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co 


Philadelphia, 


Manufacturers of Bell Telephones and Apparatus 


Chicago, St. Louis San Fr: 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Seattle, 
Minneapolis. Dallas, 

Omaha. 


» Led., 


Write our nearest house. 


Los Angeles, 


Salt Lake City. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ancisco, 


Montreal and Winnipeg. 





















No GERMS 


InWater Filtered be 





THAT. DAINTY 
MINT: COVERED 








MONMOUTH 


AA INS, 


Simple Gravity 
Filter and Cooler 


This is one of the 
few filters that re- 
moves Germs — 
purifies as well ; 
as clears water. 
Analysis proves 
it 100 efficient 
in removing the | jj 
dreaded typhoid \ 
bacilli. It en- \ : 
ables you to 
have clear, 


} 


cool, re- eb 
freshing 
Spring * 
Water 


Always on Tap 


because it filters just as spring water is filtered 

rock which leaves all impurities on top. 
Filters Ice and Water which other filters will not do. 

There is nothing to 


Lasts a_ lifetime. 


Easily cleaned and a child can handle it. 


Ask your dealer. 


Send Post 
Thirty Days’ Trial. 


representec 
your dealer's name 




















If he hasn't Monmouth Filters we will ship 
one, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S. east of Denver $5.00, 
west of that point $6.00, guaranteeing safe deliv ery. 
Office or Express Money Order. 
We are so sure this 
filter will more than please you, we are willing 
to refund money if you find it other than as 
‘rite for booklet and 


CANDY 
COATED 
CHEWING 


through porous 





break or wear out, 


Capacity 8 gallons | 





Ifyou e 
borho send 


Try Them! 


tell us 


251 Sixth Ave., 
WesternStoneware Company 4) s2*4% | 


Philadelphia, 





FIVE CENTS 


us ten cents 


THE OUNCE 
AND IN 

5*. 10! 
AND 25% 
PACKETS 


Chiclets 


a 7 W 6 Op 
enough for the daily needs of an average family. | DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


vt buy Chiclets in your neigh- 
for a sample 
et. Any jobber witetes ly storekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 

U. 8S. A., and Toronto, Canada 

























IRVING’S WIZARD PIPE 





Dealers and Agents 
Write for Booklet 
















rhe For the 
nee phn 2; E- p | Constant Re-orders with Unsolicited Testimonials Warrant onr Assertion That this B. | -E. Pv. 
jest Pipe on Earth & yadieal Departure in Pipe Construetion marks a new Epoch in the use of Tobacco, § 2&** Pe mn Ear 
A REVELATION TO SMOKERS. Severest tests Prove new Principle Correct. 
Draft and Fire Below, Tobaceo Above, Kept Dry and Sweet by the ing heat. Perfect combustion uninte erupte d by saliva 
consumes Nicotine Tar. Antiseptic Wick in Cartridge shell Absorbs all saliva and moisture e sectional cut. 
Smoke Clean and Sweet enough to Inhale. CIGARETTE SMOKERS by the hundred are be converted to this Pipe’s 
use A at plete Pocket Cx mpani n wh re it can be placed (LIGHTED) 
th lute safety without the spiltin f Fire or Ash Par-Excellence 
f H Offi or Str t, short For anyone wishing 
The Very Best That Money will Buy 
St X $1.00. Style O $1 ( Sty XX Sterling ps mounted, $2.00, 
G French Briar Bowls, Best Vulcanized Rubber Stems 
Mailed paid with 1 dozen antiseptic cartridges upon receipt of Price. 
Wizard Patent Developing Co., Inc., 133 W. 3ist St., New York 
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They'll All 








Be Glad 





When you show your folks a dozen cans of Van Camp’s, and say “No more 
home baking; no more soggy, broken beans,” every face will smile. 


Just as the loom has succeeded the spinning wheel, so must the 
steam oven succeed the dry—especially for beans. 

To bake beans at home, and have them digestible, is utterly out of 
the question. 

Four-fifths of the beans in your baking dish get a heat rarely over 
100 degrees. And that isn't enough. 

You know that it isn’t. You know that home-baked beans are hard 
to digest—that they ferment and form gas. 

It requires a fierce heat, applied for hours, to break up the bean 
granules so the digestive juices can act. 





In our steam ovens we apply 245 degrees. And, by baking in small 
parcels, we apply that heat to each individual bean. 

. ry . , , , c > io 

So Van Camp’s don’t ferment, don’t form gas, don t form a tax on 
the stomach. 

The baking is done by live steam. So the beans are not crisped, 
as all 





and the skins are not broken. Van Camp’s always come to you 
people like the m—nutty, mealy and whole. 





Van @mp' 


The tomato sauce is baked with them—baked into them. Thus 
you get a delicious blend. 





If you have ever served a single can of Van Camp’s, you know how 
your people like them. 

And you know they digest—by the after-effects. There is no 
fermentation or gas. 

Such beans form Nature’s choicest food. They are 23 per cent 
nitrogenous—84 per cent nutriment. 

They contain more food value than the choicest beef, yet they cost 
not a third as much. 

Beans are our premier food, and our cheapest food, when baked so 
they all digest. 

Then why not encourage your people to eat them—by serving the 
beans that they like? 

And why not have them convenient—a dozen cans on hand—a dozen 
delicious meals ready to serve ? 

Every housewife living is bound to do this when she learns how 
much Van Camp’s mean. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PORK»°BEANS 


We could buy beans for one-fourth what we pay, and tomato sauce for one- 


fifth what ours costs. 


Don’t judge Van Camp’s by other brands, for there are all grades 
of steam-baked beans. 


We use none but the choicest of Michigan beans—picked over by 


hand. Just the whitest and plumpest beans grown. 


And we use none but whole, vine-ripened tomatoes—picked when 
the juice fairly sparkles. 


Thus comes our superlative zest. 


Three sizes: 


Van Camp Packing Company, “isi 


But the dish would be vastly inferior. 


There is plenty of tomato sauce made from scraps cut in canning 
tomatoes. There are plenty of beans for makers to buy at a fraction 
of what we pay. 

So it pays to be careful. 


Van Camp’s are so good that they far outsell all other brands 
together. If you once compare them with common beans, you will 


always insist on this brand. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Established In di an apoli S, Ind. 
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2a 
Mackay School of Mines 





University of Nevada 


Best equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty composed 
of prominent engineers and every department in 
charge of experienced instructors. Located close to 
great mining district—students obtain both wages 
and practical experience during vacations. Splendid 
ciimate—every opportunity for outdoor life amid 
beautiful surroundings. 

Regular term opens 
information address 


JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada 





August 23rd. For detailed 























I won the World's First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. [also teach Book-keeping 
and Shorthand. Am placing many of my stu- 
dents as instructors in commercial colleges. If 
you wish to become a better penman, write me. 
{ will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


289 Reliance Bldg. , Kansas City, Missouri 








Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examinations. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid, 


Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 51. Springfield, Mass. 


STUDY 

















Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. 
Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. 
Approved by the bench and bar. 

Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 



























UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by correspond. 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, Ac- 
countants, and many in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 








The ol:lest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one, aus by courts aud 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc- 

Takes spare time 


all ory, Business, Prepares for 
ractice, Will better 
your condition and pros- 





y. Three courses— 
oilege. 


ine 


pects in business, Stu- 
dents and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy layment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspond- 
ence School of Law, 
708 Majestic Nailding 
Detroit, Mich. 








Wireless telephone and 
telegraph operation and 
engineering opens lu- 
crative field for men and 
women. Practical 
Catalog on application. 


Chicago Kent College of 


Degree LL.B. in 3 years 
Largest eveuing law school in the worl! 
Thousands of successtul Alumni. We find 
positions in J.aw Offices for many stuc dents 
yearly so that they may 
while working to >ward 

chance for ambitious adaress 


t aug 
Guy Guernsey, Sec., ‘Suite. 122, The demain Cuieago 


LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you independent. Hours Shorter 

—Pay Bigger—Demand — than any other trade. 

Catalog free Write for it toda 

8ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL, 4440 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
will soon be 


CPW Gis Se ene ra 
SERVICE 





New York 
Detroit 


Office 


27 William Street, 


University Building, 
Address Neare 


struction, six weeks. 


in- 








Evening Courses; 





degr ree “R ure 













information about all Government Po- 
sitions and questions recently used by 
the Civil Service Commission free 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 





Chat Clear Complexion 
Is no secret to the users of Lablache, that 
greatest of all beautifiers. Summer sun and 
winds have no terrors for those who rely on 
Lablache as a protector. Beautiful women 
everywhere owe the clearness, delicacy and re- 
finement of their summer complex- 


oO ir 1e iple> 
ions to its use. : uxury and et oy 
an every-day toilet necessity. y " 


It is a luxury 
4 





Refuse Substitutes. They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 
50c. a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample. 

BEN LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 4 
ro 24. 135 eS Se, ee St. Boston, Mass. 








Cards, circulars, book, news spaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Save money Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent Write factory for 


press catalog, type, etc 


THE PRESS CO., 


paper, 
Meriden, Connecticut 





| locality. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. We teach the Collection 
Business; a limitless field with little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 

BIG MONEY MADE WITH PHOTO BUTTON 
Camera. Lowest priced and best machine. No experience 
necessary. Write for particularsand make fortune this sum- 
mer. Cee-Bap Mfg. Cu., Dept. C.W., 627 W. 43rd St., N. Y.C. 

CHAMPION VENDING MACHINES FOR OUT- 
door trade. Strongest, most durable slot machine made. 
Variety of patterns. Enormous bus. insummer mos. Send 
for prices. Boston Coin Mach, Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 

ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
We have a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 
and woman a possible customer. Write today. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., 11 W. South Street, Boston, Mass. 

A BIGGER DAY'S EARNINGS NOW. START 
in card printing business with wonderful automatic card 
press. Only $65 cast required. Big Profits Daily. Superior 
Brass & Fixture Vo., 160 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR 10-ACRE 
tracts in Magnolia Place, suburb of Houston, Texas, Strict- 
ly high class and ideal fur a home and orange grove. Price 
$570 on monthly pymts. Liberal terms, splendid outfit to 
azts. Write us. Magnolia Land Co., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

OUR PENNY STORE AND AUTOMATIC 
Cafeteria Vending Machines are the most novel, attractive 
and biggest money makers on market. 8 different kinds of 
confections vended from machine. It's therefore more 
profitabie than any other vending machine. Small capital 
required. H.S. Vandervoort, 198 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN WANTED. SALESMEN TO SELL 
large and complete Line of Souvenir Post Cards as side 


line. Good commission and best line in the country. 
Alfred Holzman Co., Chicago, Lil. 

SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 


Seal wallet free. Liberal commission, 
German Registry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LIVE SALESMEN MAKE 20% TO 40% SELL- 
ing new goid-vorder local view post cards. Great side line 
graft tor regular post card salesmen; quick delivery. Pocket 
samples. Specialty Post Card Co., 25 River St., Cnicayo,Itl. 


SALESMEN CALLING ON COUNTRY STORES 
to handle as side line high grade, quick selling article, 25% 
commission. Commission paid on repeat orders sent us 
direct. Goodson Mfg. Co., 1 Point St., Providence, R. I. 

WANTED—MEN WHO WANT TO BE SALES- 
men to take our correspondence course in salesmanship. 
The Sheldon School has increased the earning power of 
40,000 men from 10% to 100% and more. Stenographers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, correspondents, salesmen and man- 

gers can all earn more by knowing and applying the 
Sheldon Selling Method. More than 1500 firms have paid 
the tuition of their men for the course. Write today and 
learn how we can help you to a better position and bigger 
earnings. An interesting and valuabl+ book on business 
will be sent free. The Sheldon School, 1747 Republic 
Building, Chicago. 

WANTED—A FEW HIGH-GRADE NOVELTY 
salesmen to sell an exceptional meritorious advertising 
novelty to dealers. Profit of $7.50 upwards to salesmen on 
each order. Side line salesmen making profitable income 
by working between trains. Give full particulars first letter. 
Novelty Department, 503 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago. 

WANTED—AGENTS AND SALESMEN TO 
handle fast moving specialty, selling direct to cousumer. 
Field unlimited. Article sells at sight. Can work alone 
or with crew. Big money and chance to establish a per- 
manent and independent business, You buy direct from 


Costs $2.00 yearly. 


manufacturer and patentee. Writeforparticulars. Sani- 
tax Company, 2331 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE AN EX- 


ceplionally attractive real estate and timber proposition; 
can be sold on annual, semi-annual or monthly insiall- 
ments. We furnish inquiries and good strong literature. 
Capable, aggressive, energetic man can make very desir- 
abie connection with the largest, strongest house in its line 
inthecountry. Sacramento Valley lmp. Co., St, Louis, Mo. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equa'led soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet ‘*The San 
Joaquin Valley” and six months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The Earth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. &S, F. Ry., 1172C, Railway Exchange,Chicago. 

ORANGE LAND $3 PER ACRE MONTHLY 
in Southern California’s sunniest climate. Your first op- 
portunity to purchase a small piece of choice frostiess 
fruitland in beautiful El Cajon Valley on long-time terms. 
Near schools. A good living in five acres. Special intro- 
ductory prices. Write today for illustrated booklet. 
J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 

ISLE OF PINES 

SEND A POSTAL FOR BOOK AND MAP OF 
Isle of Vines; you will not be sorry; I can prove it Lie 
Best Place for Profits. investigate it anyway. W. D. 
Middleton, 413 Ft. Dearborn Blig., Chicago. 


MAINE 
COAST REAL ESTATE, 


alem, Massachusetts. 


TEXAS 
WE WANT ONE HUNDRED AAA-1 LOT 
Salesmen. Best proposition in State for the money. 
This property sells anywhere. Write us. Mutual Realty 


MAINE CLIFFORD 


l’emberton, Jr., > 


Co., Ltd., Weatherford, Texas. 
VIRGINIA 
FOR SALE, FARM OF 375 AC RES S 24% MILES 
from Appomattox, Appomattox Co., Vu.; fine agriculturai 


land, near scene of Gen. Lee’s surre nder i in 1865. 
Ely, Brooklyn, Indiana, 


PATENTS 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 


Our Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed ou 
request. Patent and lrade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED. INVENTOR'S POCKET 
Companion free. Ser: desctiption for free opinion as to 
patentability. W. NM. Roach, Jr., Metzerott Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. RATES REASON- 
able. Highest references. Best services. procure 
Patents that protect. Watson KE. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 612 F Street, Washington. D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR 


Cc. Wiley 


THREE 
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AGENTS 


MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS WANTED IN 
every town to sell the wonderful ‘Il riplex Hanubag for wom- 
en. By mere twist of the wrist it becomes a purse, music 
portfolio,small satchel or shopping bag. Four separate bags 
for four separate purposes all in one. You enlarge bag to 
meet your needs as you go along. B) rite for other new pat’d 
articles. S.A. Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 2ist St., N. 

MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY ‘AND 
county to,handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


PATENTED KEROSENE INCANDESCENT 
Burner. Attachable to any lamp. Produces 70 candle- 
power light, saves 50% kerosene; ready seller everywhere; 
ugents protected. F.W. Gottschalk, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION; AGENTS COIN 
money seiling Canchester Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
burns with or without mantle—10 times brighter than elec- 
tricity, gas, acetylene, at 7, cost. Burner fits all standard 
lamps. Saves 75% oil. Notrimming wicks. Outfit furnished 
to workers. Canchester Light Co., 28 State, Chicago. 

TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 222, Chicago, Ill. 

BIG MONEY CAN BE MADE BY MEN AND 
women selling our Hold Fast Paper Clips to Offices, Banks, 
ete. Send $1.00 for 15 boxes. Retail them for 15 cents 
per box, a gilt edge profit of $1.25 on the fifteen boxes, or 
over 8lé cents per box. Money refunded if you do not 
make good. These Paper Clips are the best made. Once 
tried always used. Sell the same customers again and 
again. Cutter Tower Co.,307 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 

MANAGERS MAKE BIG MONEY MONTHLY. 
We want Managers tor each county; must have some 
money; Al ot portunity for right person. Downs Mfg. 
Co., 307 Hyde Blk., Spokane, Wash. 

AGENTS,135% PROFIT SELLING OUR HANDY 
Tool, 12 articles in one. Lightning seller. sample free. 
Thomas Manufacturing Company, 236 Barney Block, 
Dayton, Ohio, 

NEW INVENTIONS FROM 
Wonderful newly patented specialties. No dead ones. 
Also Krops Improved Positive Tension Shears. Solid Steel 
Combination Kitchen Sets. Every article absolutely guar- 


GERMANY. 


anteed. Enormous profits. Weare mfrs. Free samples 
and Catalogs. Edgren Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 


views lc, portrait pillow tops 5Uc, Englisi: 
30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog. 
290-152 W. Adams St., Chicaco. 


atereoscopes 25c, 
Art Plates $1.00. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ALCATRAZ FIRE 
extinguisher. 500% profit. Ten other specialties. Easy 
and big money. Write for proposition and territory. 


Dept. C, The Alcatraz Co., Richmond, Va. 


WANTED— ORGANIZERS; GOOD _ COMMIS- 


sions; Fraternal Social Order of Uwls, Joun ‘Talbot, 
Supreme President, South Bend, Indiana, 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE THE MOST 
satisfactory water filter; modern design; one minute con- 
vinces; big profits; reserved territory; sample Fibre Disk 
free. Jones Mfg. Co., 243A6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT WILL WRITE TEN 
articles aboui his African trip for Scribner’s Magazine. 
Great chance for agents—liberal cash commissionsand addi- 
tional prizes. For particulars, writeat once. Address Desk 
8, Scribner’s Magazine, 155 5th Avenue, New York City. 

100% AGENTS EVERY WHERE TO SELL OUR 
Ladies’ folding hand-bags, 3 in 1 genuine leather. Hust- 
lers write for territory. N. E. Sales Co., Sole Agents, 85 
State St., Boston, Mass. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
YOUR OLD SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RE- 


sharpened, 30c a dozen; double-edye blades especially. 
47,000 pleased customers. Send adiress for convenient mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 





A WAY TO GET A TYPEWRITER. ONE 
that is good and up-to-date. Bargains in all standard 


Sold and rented 
Cutter 


Easy monthly payments. 
everywhere. Bargain list and catalog C free. 
Tower Co. 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS. ALL MAKES % 
to 4 price. Remingtons $12 up. Smith Premiers $15 up. 
lllustrated catalogue and bargain list. Minnesota 
Typewriter Exch., 317 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


MOTOR CYCLES 


machines. 


Get 


et LIGHT MODEL “A” MOTORCYCLE, 
24, 3 Thor — Latest design loop frame with double 
op a, Spring Forks, double grip control. Finish and 


wuchanenaie of the highest. The greatest value ever 
offered. Special introductory price wherever we are not 








bowks for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps represented. Writefor Catalog. Merkel-Light MotorCo., 
hk. S. & A, B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab Po.tstown, Pa. 
1869. 

PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR SEEDS and PLANTS 
Ide«! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—W nat and How 
to Invent’’; 61-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. HORSFORD’S HARDY PLANTS FOR COLD 
Off. records. E, E. Vrooman, 1152 FSt., Washington. D.C.  ¢limates, can be set in spring, late summer and autumn. 

Ask for catalogue. F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 

SOUTHERN STAMPING AND MEG. CO. 

Manufacturers of special and patented § articles. 

K. C., Nashville, Tenn, (CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

_ jadi APHY GET A GOVERNMENT JOB AND GOOD PAY. 

We prepare you. Full instruction for ail examinations. 

[TT BET rE R NE GATIVES. BY MY PROC- Small cost. Easy terms. Ask for catalog 15. Intercon- 

ess of developing I d lop one 6 exposure film, any tinental University, Washington, D. C. 

size, free. Bo klet “E Im Faults,’ ’ price list and sampie GOVERNMENT POSITIONS — EXAMINA- 

Velox print free. Send postag Pollard. Lynn, Mass. tions held soon in every State. Circular 33-40, giving full 

EXPERT P HOTO.- -FINISHIN( + PROMPTLY particulars as to salaries, positions, dates of examinations, 

by wail. Satisfactory work guarantee Courteous ser sample questions, previously used. etc., sent free by 
iim and prints returned postpaid. Enlarging a National Correspondence Institute, Washington, D. C. 

spec Fresh film mailed promptly, po nid, upon 

receipt of catalogue prices. Write for san print and AUTOMOBILES and SUNDRIES 

prices. Robt.C.Johnst« 12 No.Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

“SPECIAL OFFER.” BIG G EST B Ane AIN CLEVELAND-C Am TON SPRINGS STAND UP 
opportunity ever heard of icreast vaiue of your under the heaviest load. It’s the method of muking. 
Camera or Kodak 100% with the ty Ip A a Koilos Shehees Made for pleasure and business from two grades of steel 
Speed 1 sec. to 1-300 sec We take back your old shutter. Best qualitvy—Chr ium Next best—Special- 
Write today. Herbert & Huesgen, 3'9 Madison Ave., N.Y Analysis. The ¢ t Spring Co., Canton, O 

IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


HE offerings appearing in these columns will afford 
an exceptional opportunity to nearly every one—in 
one of two ways—in purchasing the necessities for 

the home or in selling the goods of any of our numerous 


advertisers under the heading AGENTS WANTED. 


The usual Collier guarantee as to reliability applies. 

















WANTED 


LADIES WANTED TO SELL DRESS GOODs, 
silk and waistings. No vapital required. Large elaborate 


sample outfit furnished. Ideal Dress Goods Company, 
Dept. C.W., 338 Brondway, New York 
SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT SALESMEN 





to handle the only instantaneous lighting system known to 
science; no alcohol. step ladders, torches, matches or time 
wasted; pull the chain and they light instantly; for home 
and commercial lighting. Write for territory. Small capital 
required, Gloria Lizht,Co., 39) Washington-Blvd.,Chicago, 

A BIG MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY FOR 
agents. The Wm. S. Di very (New York’s Famous ex-Police 
Chief) Burglar Alarm scares off burglars; simple, sure, dur- 
able; allows ventilation; small cost; send for prtclrs, terri- 


tory. Nat'l Burglar Aiarm Co.,, Inc., 402 W. 23rd St., N.Y, 
AGENTS—-MY “KEY TO SUCCESS” FREE 


A complete course in Agency Salesmanship. It teaches 
you the business from A to Z. Send me your name and 
address for this book. (A postal will do.) Whether you 
are an old agent or new one, this book will tell you just 
how to make the most sales with the least effort. Remem- 
ber, it is absolutely free; no money required. Send for it 
today. S. G. Lewis, 19S. 3d St., Dept. 27, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS — FASTEST SELLING NOVELTY 
yet; explains itself; day’s supply carried in side-pocket; 
every body- old or eee buys on sight; 200% profit; 
sample free. Davisco, A., Battle Creek, Mich. 

AGENTS WANTE : TO HANDLE REMARK. 
able gnoney-getter. fasy tosell. Repeat orders at almost 
every house. Write quickly. Littlefield Specialty Co,, 
879 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

INCREASE YOUR INCOME BY SELLING 
self-sharpening shears. Big profits. Household necessity, 
Best on the murket. Appeals to every woman. Send for par- 
ticularsto-day. Dept. Z. Rockland Supply Co., Ph ‘la., Pa. 

WANTED--LIVE AGENTS TO SELL THE 
Idea Sanitary Brushes. Excelient territory now open; un- 
limited territory; permanent position; write for terms, 
D. L. Silver & Co., Clayton, N. J. 

HORSES INSURED; SOMETHING NEW: 
every horse owner wants it; big field; quick money; per- 
manent. For full particulars wriie to Atlantic Horse In- 
surance Co., 9) Weybosset Street, Providence, R. L. 


WwW: ANTED, AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
our men’s and women's guaranteed hosiery. Easy 
seller, big profit. Textile Mfg. Co., 47 Institute Place, 
Chicago, Iil. 

WORKMEN, 
ing Vanco Hand Soap in shops. 
side. Splendid opportunity. Large can and particulars 
10c. The J. T. Robertson Co., Box C, Manchester, Conn. 

DON’T FOOL AWAY YOUR TIME ON DEAD 
ones. Wuke up! Davis agents doing better than ever. Our 
special advertising propositions appeal to the pocket-book, 
Valuable premiums with each 50c sale. 1008 profit. Nomid- 
dleman’s profit. Get our illustra'ed catalog and profit- 
sharing plan. Davis Soap Co., 22 Union Park Ct., Chica:o, 





RAISE YOUR WAGES BY SELL- 


ig money made on the 





TAILORING HOUSE 
No experience or ¢ «pital 
We send you complete 
-with no after 
, Chicago. 


LARGE WHOLESALE 
wants general and local agents. 
necessary. We carry the burden. 
outfit, costing us $12, absolutely free — 
charges. J. Solomon & Co., 272 Adams St 
HIGH GRADE ARTICLE 
Exceptional y liberal 

Students and 
Oliver, Phila- 


AGENTS TO SELL 
to business and professional men. 
commissions; every sale leads to others. 
specialty salesmen make big muney. 
delphia, Pa., 1020 Walnut Street 

YOU CAN MAKE EXCELLENT PAY AS OUR 
gen. or local agent. Household necessity saves 50%. Good 
territory open. Permanent bus. in your hometown. Write. 
J. M. Pitkin & Co., 3 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easily puton. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED — TO 
sell Men’s Clothing on credit, by largest credit clothing 
house in the world. Nocapital required. Write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 604 Cox Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
BEST QUILTS FOR YOUR BEDS. BUY AL: 


lendale Counterpanes, the staple for over 50 years. Fine in 
quality, beautiful in appearance. Recommende: by phy- 
sicians; sunitary, durable; laundered easily as sheets. 
Write Dimity Quilt Co.,Providence, R.I., for description E, 


FPOR THE HOME 





NEW PICTURE PUZZLES FOR OLD. YOUR 
puzzle exchanged tur another, sterilized, same size or 


rite for illustraied list of sub- 
plan so popular in New 
Exchange, Room 51, 


larger. Fees moderate. W 
jects and unlimited exchange 
York. New York Picture Puzzle 
154 E. 23rd St., New York. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
IVERS & POND PIANOS—SMALL GRANDS, 


Pronvunced by critical musicians to be unequaleu in tone, 
touch and wearing qualities. Send for our new catalogue, 
showing half-tone pictures of our latest designs. Where 
we have no dealer, ship direct from Boston on ap 
proval. Our Easy Payment System is available anywhere 
in the United States. Write to-day for full information. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 137 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Music 


MUSIC 


we 


LOVERS, ATTENTION! COLONIAL 






music portfolio keeps music flat; never c:umples, Handy 
to carry. Genuine morocco. Your name on sume. Send 
for Bklet. Colonial Bindery, Staunton, Va. 
SAMPLE COPY OF BONDS AND 
s Magazine telling all about Real Estate Mort- 
et 5% to % $500up. Absolutely safe, ly in- 
crensing in value, not affected by trusts, panics. Bear 
savings banks, Investigate. Monadnock Building ago. 
COLLECTIONS 
“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,”’ and thereby I collect over $200,000 ag Hs 
from honest debts all over the world. Write for my Re 


Nat. Bank | dg. 
Don’ t Like Us 


COLLECT YOUR OLD 


Francis G. Luke 
Utal ‘Some 


Streak Book 
Salt Lake City, 


AVOID BAD DEB" ot 
Writ 





accounts yourself. » for free sample sheets of notices 
and letters that will pont ya most any slow account. 
Sayers Mercantile Agency Co., 404 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SURPRISE 
YOUR GUESTS 


Cut slender slices of crustless 


bread. Spread thin with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. If you 
wish, add onions and peppers 
chopped fine and mayonnaise. 

Or, scoop out the centers of 
six tomatoes. Mix centers with 
asmall can of Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham, half cup bread crumbs, 
teaspoonful onion juice, parsley 
Put back in tomatoes. Bake 
thirty minutes. 

Or, add small can of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham to your 
regular chicken dressing. 

Then have 
your husband 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


your guests or 


Surprised ? They'll ask you 
if you've hired a French chef. 

Send for our free booklet 
“Taste the Taste,’ and you can 
keep guests and husband sur- 
prised with new, rare, delicate 
and delicious tastes for a long 
time. 

Underwood Deviled Ham is 
ham boiled ez casserole, ground 
fine, and mixed with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing of 
42 spices—a delicious taste of 
salt and sugar and hickory smoke 
and spiciness. 

No adulteration. No preser- 
vatives. Clean. Economical—15- 
cent canmakestwenty-foursmall, 
or twelve large, sandwiches. 

Great for picnics, camping, 
all outdooring, — greater for 
teas, luncheons, all indooring. 

Try it before you forget it. If 
your grocer doesn’t keep it, send 
his name and 15 cents to The 
Wm. Underwood Co., Depart- 
ment 81, 52 Fulton St., Boston, 
Mass., and receive by return 
mail a 15-cent can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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SEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








What the World Is Doing’ 


(Concluded from page 18) 


When that great kings return to dust, 
there is no degradation in the sccular 
process. But when you strip a Sultan 


of power, rob him of money, and sue him 


at law, and feeding him meanwhile and 
keeping him alive, you add humiliation 


to tragedy. 

Instead of stepping off at tiptoe, he 
suggests the ebb tide, and the minor key 
and a dying fall. After reigning to mope 

-where is now your Willie Shakespeare 
to sing us a song of the shame and make 
us a play of the same? If some one 
could have mercifully murdered the tired 
old potentate, or if he could have greatly 





disappeared, like John Davidson, it had 
been well with him. But to shuffle off | 
into a corner like a sick beggar—there 


is stuff here for the master- hand, a flash 
of the finger that can. 


No Discharge in This War 


rVNO FIGHT the fight for good roads 
i and keep it merrily maintained for 

all the years of the future, the 
American Congress of Road Builders, sit- 
ting at Seattle in the middle of July, 
has resolved itself into a permanent na- 
tional organization. 


A Hebrew of the 
HIFF is a banker, phi 


‘VT OACOB H. SCHIFF is a banker, phi- 
lanthropist, and Hebrew of 
e Hebrews. He has many times 


the 
showed wise and sincere qualities of citi- 
zenship. By his own race'he is regarded 
leader. A section of the East Side 
in New York venerate him as little short 
of a prophet. 

He spoke words the other day—July 18 
—at the Jewish Chautauqua Society which 
touch our future. The massing of the 
very poor in great cities is the keenest 
modern problem. He has a solution. 

With an admirable broad-mindedness 
he says of the incoming of his own 
ple that it is “an immigration that has 
brought problems to the people of New 
York in particular, and to the North At- 
lantic seaboard towns in general, which are 
becoming well-nigh impossible of solution. 

“If we want to keep open the oppor- 
tunity for many more of our coreligion 
ists to come into this blessed land,” better 
distribution must be found, so that the 
Jew will go direct to sections of the coun 
try where opportunities of livelihood, low 
cost of living, and good health are to be 
found. Mr. Schiff then told how immi 
gration could be directed to Galveston 
instead of New York, where, with the aid 
of a special committee, employment may 
be found in the territory between the Mis 
sissippi and the Pacific Coast. 

With the help of the Special Emigra 
tion Department of the Jewish Territorial 
Organization in Europe, it is purposed 


Hebrews 


as a 


peo- 


to plant twenty thousand to twenty-five 
thousand immigrants in that territory 
in the next ten years, as heralds and 


demonstrators of a distributed im 
migration. 

“Nor will the mortifying cry that we 
need return to the Orient in order to 
fulfil our destiny thereafter continue to 
be heard. A_ well-distributed population 
of some millions of our coreligionists, 
brought up under Anglo-Saxon influences, 


wisely 


imbued with the Americanism of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Theo 
dore Roosevelt, will form the best and most 


efficient center 
A phrase is 


our people can desire.” 
running through the East 


ern States with the speed of fire in dry 
bushes and with the stealth of a snake 
in the grass. “The day of the Jew is 


ended at Ellis Island.” It is believed by 
the well-informed that William Williams, 
the new Commissioner of Immigration, 
makes war on disease and pauperism, but 
not on a race. 
Commissioner 


Williams is quoted by 


the New York “Times” as saying: 

“I believe that at least twenty-five per 
cent of the immigrants now necessarily 
admitted, although they may be able to 


wanted and are 


country.” 


earn a living, yet are not 
of no benefit to the 


Where the Sacred River Ran 











' | 
FYNUHE Hindu laborers of Sacramento, | 
California, placed the body of a 
- comrade on a funeral raft to which 


they were about to set fire and let go 
blazing down the Sacramento River, when 
the coroner intervened. It was their pu 
pose to treat the Sacramento as if it 
were the Ganges, sacred for the last 


vovage of the dead 





PURITY ESSENTIAL 

In no other form of food is Pur 
as in milk products 
out richness, milk is of little value as 
richness are the embodiment of Borden's 
Condensed Milk As a food for infants 
household purposes it has no equal idt 


ity so absolutely essent 
Richness is also necessary, as wit 
afood. Purity and 
Eagle Bra 
or tor gener 


4 








ce 
It saves a 


Leave New York 3 


Railroad and Pullman tickets delivered 
sentative on request from our offices: 
York, ’Phone 6310 Madison; 
1661 Harrison. 








You see, it follows the water 
all the way. 


LONG the Hudson River, through the Mohawk Valley 
and by the shores of the Great Lakes, the famous 


20th Century Limited 


makes its one-night run between New York and Chicago 
a eé 
over the smooth, easy-riding 


business day,”’ 
appointments appeal to ladies 


30 P.M. 
Arrive Chicago 8:30 A.M. 


The 18-Hour Train 


Tickets and Sleeping-Car Accommodations 


| Arrive New York 9:30A.M. 


by special repre- 
1216 Broadway, New 
180 Clark Street, Chicago, 





Water Level Route.’”’ 


and in addition its luxurious 
as well as business men. 


Leave Chicago 2:30 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


(ENTRAI 
LINES 





*Phone “America’s Greatest 


Railway System” 











The 1909 Catalogue of COLLIER ART PRINTS contains 132 illustrations of 


the works of Maxfield Parrish, 
foremost American artists. 
mate sketches of the artists themselves. 


Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, 
A feature of the book this year is a series of full-page pictures and inti- 


Jessie Willcox Smith and other 


For 15 cents we will send you this Book prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with your first purchase of $1.00 or more 
This book isa thing of beauty and of educational value—too valuable to send free—but when you re#lize that it 


contains 20 Gibson reproductions, 25 Remingtons, and Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful 


Arabian Nighis and Wonder 


Tales Prints, Edward Penfield's Animal Pictures for the Nursery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s Pictures of Children—132 


in all—it is certain you will want the book and some of the pictures as weil. 


PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON, 413 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, 


Mail 15 cents in stamps. Address 


NEW YORK 





DOES 


Today 
necessity of 
Well- groomed people confess the neces- 


one doesn’t have to argue the 
using Some tace cream. 


sity of some face cream for preserving 
skin health just as they confess the neces- 
sity of umbrellas or rubbers or raincoats 
for preserving general health. 
It is today rather a question of ‘* Which 
face cream,’ or better still, ‘‘Does my 
skin need a cold cream or a MASSAGE 
cream tn order that I may always appear 
good-looking, clean-looking, wholesome 
and, yes, young-looking?”’ 
creams have their 


Cold’’ or ‘‘grease’’ 


uses, but are not sufficient for the face 
any more than one kind of food is suffi 
cient for the stomach. or one kind of 
medicine to cure any disease. Use cold 
or grease creams, if you will—there are 
hundreds of brands. But no matter how 


many you use you should always have a 
place on your dresser for a massage cream, 
and there is only one with anational reputa 
tion, namely, PoMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM. 


Now for the difference between an ordi 
nary cold cream and a real massage cream 
like Pompeian. Cold creams are merely 
tubbed into the -and stay there. 
This may feel good, but not really im- 
prove the looks. Pompeian Massage 
Cream is rubbed into the pores and then 
out again, bringing with it all the pore- 
clogging impurities—soap particles, dust, 
It is this foreign matter in the 
pores which causes muddy complexions, 
blackheads, face ‘‘shine’’ and similar dis 


pores 


soot, etc. 


| figurements. 


cleansed before the 
the circulation it seeks. 
with Pompeian Mas 


The pores must be 
rosy blood can get 
When you massage 


sage Cream you'll be astonished at the 
results. 

‘Your Pompeian Massage Cream fos- 
itively insults me every time I use it, 
aman recently wrote us ‘I had no idea 
so much dirt could get in the pores and 
stay there, despite soap and water. 

‘When first I used Pompeian,’’ wrote 
a woman, ‘‘I was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish batl 

IN ANSWERING THESE AD \ 


Your Complexion 


IT NEED A “COLD CREAM” 
OR A MASSAGE CREAM? 





You see the point. Pompeian being 
a ‘“‘rolling’’ massage cream (that is, it 
rolls out the dirt), gets at the root of 
facial troubles, nz umely, clogged pores. 

‘*Grease’’ or ‘ “cold”? creams do not—can 
not—roll out the dirt, and in fact merely 
rub itin. And 7¢ is the dirt that ts in— 


not the dirt that is on—that retards cir- 
culation, and makes people’s faces sallow 
and muddy instead of being clear and 
fresh and snooth. Fora soft, clear, clean 
skin use PomMPpEIAN MAssaGE CREAM. 
. 

Get a Trial Jar 

You have been reading and hearing 
about Pompeian for years. You know 


it is the most popular face cream made, 
10,000 jars being sold daily. You have 
meant to try it, but have not done so. 
This is your chance to discover what a 
vast difference there is between an ordi- 
nary ‘‘cold’’ cream and a scientifically 
made Massage Cream like Pompeian. 
Fill out the coupon today and prepare for a 
delightful surprise when you receive our 
quarter-ounce trial jar. A 16-page book 
let on the care of the face sent with each 
jar. When writing enclose 6 cents in 
coin or United States stamps. 

All dealers, 50: 


Cream sent 


; 75c and $l. 











to all parts ot the world, postage 
paid, if dealer cannot supply you. 
The Pompeian Mfg. Company 
3 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio a wf 
. : : > / _. Pompeian 
Library slips saved (one in every a /  Mfe. Co. 
package) means magazines y/ . 
and books earned. a / 3 Prospect St. 
as Cleveland, Ohio 
POMPEIAN Massage Re, tor ole 
Noah ts abdveciatal bs eS Gentlemen: Enclose 
all he , particu A ‘ aspects - , pi t pepe 
far in regara a ' " book 
the quailit / Ry snd a 4 sl jar of 
soap the) mae I a0 Massage Cream 
ma Pi 
; wy « 
fi ms S a 
SS 
i 
J 
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The Facts About 
6% 
Irrigation Bonds 


We are the largest sellers of 
Irrigation Bonds. And _ these 
bonds are, by far, our most 
popular securities with investors 
who know them. 








Our experience with Recla- 
mation Bonds covers 15 years. 
It covers the sale of many entire 
issues from 11 separate states. 
So we know the facts. 


These bonds are farm liens of 
the most conservative class. 
Some are Municipal obligations. 
The interest rate—six per cent 
—is larger than one can now ob- 
tain on any large class of equal 
security. The bonds are issued 
in serial maturities, and in de- 
nominations as low as $100. 


For the information of our 
customers—present and prospec- 
tive—we have issued a_ book 
called “The World’s Greatest 
Industry.’ It is interesting, 
unbiased, clear and illustrated. 
It tells the facts about this most 
attractive form of investment. 
Please write us a postal or send 








us this coupon for it: 





Sroutridye &Nivero: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Industry.’’ 


Nea ——_— a 


Town — — 





127 




















Investing Under Expert Direction 
at 6% to 7 Per Cent 


ET us send you our circular telling 
just what the above means and 
describing the methods that have 
made us one of the most reliable 
investment houses in America. 

We are now offering a well seasoned public utility bond 
to net the investor 6%. Financial statement and legal 
opinion furnished on application. 

The Geiger-Jones Company 

Specialists in Securities of Old, Successful Industries 
205 North Market St., Canton, Ohio 














Fractional Lots 


We make a specialty of executing orders 
for all stocks listed on New York Stock 
Exchange in Fractional Lots from one 
share upward. Write for circular A. 20 
Stocks and Bonds bought for investment. 


Fractional Lots Carried on Margin 
aily Market Letters Sent on Request 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to check. 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


Members of th w 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
271 West 125th Street 
f rity Gctalbae Ave nue, Corner 104th Street 
27 West 33d Street 


HAVE YOU, AN IDEA? 


If so write for our Books Patents Pay,” “What 
to Invent,” “100 Mechanical 7 econ "and a Trea 
tise on Perpetual Motions —50 Illustrations. All mailed 
free. ¥.G DIETRICH & CO., Patent Lawyers and 
Expe rts, 61 OURAY BLOCK. WASHINGT N, D.C. 


ATENTS "ieee" 


Free revort as to Patentability J deem Guide 
Book, and_J.ist of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C 


PRE 100 diff. fo from 20 in 
tries fre "ate and mall's 3 
STAMP ree albur 1: ¢, 10 1 heen me » buy 
stamps. Quaker Stamp Co. Toledo i) 


ANSWERING THESE ADVEKTISEWENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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MONEY 











ARAGRAPH one of this depart- 

ment should give the editor’s 

idea of investment; no other 

use of the average man’s money 

is of great importance to him. 
A reasonable hope of a fair return on sur- 
plus money—here is a usable definition of 
investment. It means putting money into 
business to work as a junior clerk—and 
there are plenty of junior clerks to be had 
at a low cost. Money is, usually, plenti- 
ful. Therefore, usually, it does not yield 
large returns when it is the only capital 
contributed. Investment bankers of repu- 
tation and experience, and the men who 
handle estate funds and savings bank 
money, will not consider for a moment 
a proposition promising big returns. The 
average man’s surplus piles up slowly— 
fortunately, he is not a speculator. In 
putting his earnings into concerns which 
are run by the brains and energy of other 
men, the investor must not expect to get 
the larger share of profits. Conservative in- 
vestment is not alluring—neither are the 
exercises required to keep the normal man 
in good physical condition. But it is sure; 
and speculation is the only alternative for 
the man who wants to put his money to 
work. In this department it must be assumed 
that the average man is not a speculator. 


Is This Speculation? 


| Gwe buying is gambling, surely. 
Bi But is it always? Here is the story 
of a transaction, on margin, that seems 
to raise a question: 

After the panic, United States Steel 
preferred was selling in the eighties. A 
man who owned 100 shares of a 4-per- 
cent industrial stock sold it for $50 a 
share. Then he bought 250 shares of Steel 
preferred at 86, putting up a margin of 
$20 a share. He figured that it was ab- 
surd to suppose that the stock would go 
below 66, and that it was bound to go 
above 86 if he held on. This he could 
afford to do, for the stock paid 7 per 
cent, and the brokers were willing to ad- 
vance the $16,500 required to complete the 
purchase at 6 per cent interest. From 
86, Steel preferred rose in five months to 
121, and the man sold his 250 shares. 
His profits are easily figured. Before he 
considered the deal closed, however, he 
»vought back his original 100 shares of 
the 4-per-cent industrial, paying $55 a 
share for it. 

“T’ve noticed,” said this investor (a 
speculator?), “that there are bear mar- 
kets and bull markets, and that one suc- 
ceeds the other. I figure that in ordinary 
times I should keep my money in a safe 
security—some of the good railroad 5-per- 
cent bonds are excellent. In a bear mar- 
ket, when stocks are cheap, it will pay me 
to sell my fairly rigid, inactive security 
to secure a bargain in a fluctuating stock. 
Personally, I don’t consider dealing on a 
20-per-cent margin with Steel preferred 
down to 86 a speculation.” 


Values 


STREET is the one big invest- 
ment market in this country, and, 
aside from its momentary shudderings due 
to the flying rumor, it is the one place 
where real values are studied with ex- 
haustive care. Into the good banking- 
houses and the offices of all the safe 
brokers come, literally, tons of informa- 
tion concerning the properties whose shares 
are traded in. Experts in figures and his- 
torians of the Street sift this mass of ma 
terial as it comes in, and the dependable 
adviser to the prospective investor has a 
broad knowledge of the physical worth of 
the railroad or steel plant or copper mine 
into which he advises his customer to put 
money. This and this and this being so, 
says your sound adviser, B stock has an 
intrinsic value of 110; it is selling now at 
95; it may or may not go lower; later, 
under normal conditions, it is bound to 
go to 110; bought now, it will yield bet- 
ter than 6 per cent. Therefore, buy. Or, 
the facts do not justify the present price 
of 150 for C railroad stock Therefore, 
sell. To realize that Wall Street is not 
only brilliant, but studious and long-mem- 
oried, would help many a man with money 
to invest and a deadly fear of the stock 
market. And having made a sound in 
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vestment, why isn’t it the duty of the aver- 
age man to find out from time to time the 
condition of the property that stands be- 
hind it? People spend money to prevent 
their teeth from decaying or their subur- 
ban house from falling into disrepair; why 
shouldn’t the man with a few thousand 
dollars tied up in stocks or bonds keep 
in touch with the conditions that affect 
his security? It is perfectly feasible 
and not expensive. 


Illustration 
A Bishop’s Investments 

‘he aa a long and active life the 

late Bishop Henry C. Potter of New 
York kept sane and level outlook. After 
his death, a few months ago, a list of se- 
curities in which he had invested was pub- 
lished. Title, par value, and appraised 
value at the time of his death, of some 
of these securities were: 


$21,000 New York Gas, Electric 
Light 4% bonds, at 86, $18,060. 

$10,000 Kings County Electrie Light 
and Power Company 6% bonds, at 
110, $11,000. 

$6,000 Chesapeake and Ohio, Warm 
Springs Valley Branch, first 5% bonds, 
at 105, $6,300. 

$10,000 Compania Metalurgica Mex- 
icana 5% 30-year gold sinking-fund 
first mortgage bonds, at 85, $8,500. 

$10,000 Mexican Northern Railway 
first mortgage 6% bonds, at 95, 
$9,500. 

$10,000 Missouri Pacific first 6% 
consolidated bonds, at 108, $10,800. 

$5,000 St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern consolidated railway 
and land grant 5% bonds, at 108, 
$5,400. 

$10,000 Central of Georgia consoli- 
dated 5% bonds, at 107, $10,700. 

$11,000 Northern Pacifie general 
lien 3% bonds, at 72, $8,280. 

$30,000 St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway consolidated mortgage 4% 
bonds, at 67, $20,100. 

$28,000 St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Company 4% refund- 
ing mortgage bonds, at 6614, $18,620. 

$10,000 St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Company general mort- 
gage 6% bonds, at 114, $11,400. 

$10,000 Mexican Coal and Coke 
Company 5% sinking-fund first mort- 
gage bonds, at 75, $7,500. 

$10,000 Southern Pacific Company, 
Central Pacific stock collateral 4% 
bonds, at 8614, $8,650. 

$5,000 Rochester and Pittsburg 
Railroad Company consolidated first 
mortgage, 6% bonds, at 118, $5,900 

$5,000 Erie Railway Company con- 
solidated mortgage 7% bonds, at 120, 
$6,000. 

$10,000 New York, New Haven and 
Hartford 64% debentures, at 125%, 


OR" 


$12,575. 


Stocks included in the estate were 
standard five and six per cent dividend 
payers—the sort that would be reeom- 
mended to anybody by good banking- 
Bishop Potter was one of the 
trusted leaders, not only in the church, 
but also in the material affairs of his city. 
In the matter of investments, also, he 
was wise. 


houses. 


An Answer Wanted 


W's will point a way to this man? 

He has written to COLLIER’s in these 
words: 

“T desire to secure funds to operate a 
wheat ranch in Alberta, Canada, and 
I desire to get some pointers from you. 
The proposition I have in option is so 
good and fair in promise of results, both 
for myself and those who furnish the cap 
ital, there surely should be some way to 
raise funds. If you have any good 
suggestion which it is convenient for 
you to hand out I should be pleased to 
get Bag 

The letter comes from a town of 10,000 
in Ohio. It is to be supposed that local 
capital can’t be had for the Alberta ven- 
ture. If the inquirer is capable and 
his proposition is sound, how ean he get 
money? ‘This department will be glad to 
receive answers and suggestions. 





Watch for our prize contest offer 





Summer Comfort 
FOR ALL 


who suffer with tender feet 
— who would seek real relief. 


For the child whose feet will 


grow right if given a chance. 


For the boy 
—the lively and 
healthy kind — 
who needs foot 
freedom. 














For the misses 
and youth whose 
feet are reach- 
ing the stage 
of matured 
shape. 


Educator 


Shoes 


are made for 
every member 
of the family — infants to parents. 


Prices according to size : 


First Steps, 2 to 6, $1.25 and $1.35. 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Child’s, 832 to 11, $1.75 and $2.00. 
Misses’, 1132 to 2, $2.25. 
Girls’, 244 to 6, $2.50 and $2.75. 
Women’s, 274 to 7, $4.00. Oxfords, $3.50. 
Boys’, 1 to 5! @, $2.50 and $2.75. 

Men’s, 6 to 11, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 







Sold generally by best 
dealers. Made by 


Rice & Hutchins 
Dept. D 
10-12 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 























= KADY 
SUSPEN DER 


is made prima wily for com- 
fort and wear, 


The Double 


Crown Roller 
found only on ‘‘THE 
KADY,” makes it possible 
for the wearer to stoop, 
lounge, recline, kneel or 
assumne any position with- 
out feeling the slightest 
strain anywhere, 

Made from finest qual 
ity elastic webbing in many 
tasteful designs. No un- 
comtortablestraps or cords. 

50c and 75c a pair 

If your dealer does not 
handle **The Kady,”’ send 
us his name and we will 
tell you where to get them. 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 
833N. ParkSt. /Mansfield,0, 











You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 
Entertaining 


the Public 


Nothing affords 
better opportuni 
ties for men with 


We start von, furnishing complete small capital 


outfits and explicit instructions at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 


Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago 











NEW BOOK FREE 2." SEE ws 


a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and ¢ 





ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business. 
O'MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 

I can give practical instructions 
worth many dollars to you. No mat- 
ter what your occupation is or where 
located, get a thorough knowledge of this 
paying business. Particulars free. 
Jackson Mushroom Farm, 3209 N. Western Ave.,Chicago 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’€ 
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The Howard Watch 


occupations the operatives will 
tell you that the Howarp 


HE Wireless op- 


erator prefers a 


is purposely designed and 

Howard Watch be- adapted for their work. 
é : Now a Howarp is a Howarp 
cause he must have wherever you find it—the fact that 
accurate men take it into the family, so to 


knowledge 
and record of the sending and 
receiving time of messages. 

His station is seldom ina 
comfortable office building— 
it may be on a Battle Ship— 
an island—or a rocky point 
along the coast. 

In more than one hundred 
and fifty highly specialized 


Drop us a postal, Dept. A, and we will send you 
a HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASS. 


speak, and make it an honorary mem- 
ber of their trades or professions is the 
prettiest possible compliment. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howarp—from 
the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case 
(guaranteed for 25 years) at $35:00; 
to the 23-jewel a 14-k. solid gold 
case at $150.00 —is fixed at the factory, 
and a printed price ticket attached. 

















IN EACH TOWN 

and district to ride 

— - a a 1910 

: anger’’ 

- bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making side ‘Se 
full particulars and special offer at once. 

NO MONEY oy ney cag until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
any one, DAY re in the U. S., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN D s’ S’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test Pd wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
| the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We turnish the highest er ade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 

above q y Y e $10to $25 middlemen’s profits by buying 
direct of us and have the manufacturer’ bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from any cy o any price 


unt alogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and 
emarkable specic 
> you receive 


YOU WILL BE A ASTONISHED odels at the 


© pri 
ghest grac ess money than an) rye, ry: ib re 
0 BICYCLE DEALERS, you_can sell our bi your own name plate 
Orders filled the day received. SECOND HAND ‘BICYCLES. We do not regularly handk 
and bi ke eee a number on hand taken in trade by our C hicago retail stores, 


promptly at from $3: » $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


TIRES, ree BRAKES, © ey se e wheels, imported roller eee anc pene P “a ren 


quipment « is at half the ual retail prices. 
sree | by return m yur large catalogue, bea ‘fully illustrated and contain- 
ind useful information; also a wonderful 7 tim on the first sample bicycle going 


Write it now. 


DEPT. R-54 


















Write jor 





you 








yur beautiful catalogue and study 


1, 


our superb 
wonderfull e 


es we can make you, 
atisfied with $1.00 profit above 
d iatile our 














mut write today and we will saad you 
great 55 of interesting matte 
n. costs a postal to get everything 


MEAD CYCLE. COM PANY 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





o s 9 
Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 
Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so 
that the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold one 
volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York City 











HOW Y - CAN EARN $300 OR MORE A MONTH 








«) 
€ ting $150, took i 
. $ n ‘Gals at Sullivar 
I lleys stir $56. 
oh nths. Four lar 
1,845.20 in fift 
) t wi n ta 
t nes y wr vn Both met at 
omen go wild with enthusiasm; bring their friend 
form clubs and pla y for hours Players set pins with lever 
emp ‘ wn q W 
klet expla f BASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send f 
AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 308 Van Buren Street, Latina, en 






















IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISE 


MEN 








Cotton from 
Egypt 


That is one reason why Hole- 


proof Hose gives so much wear 
for the money—why they’re so 
light, soft and attractive and 
why they have perfect style 


See the newest colors in 


floleprooffiosiery 


FOR ME proo AND CHILDREN 


Note 
the 
Guarantee 


**Tf any or all of 
these hose come to 
rip, tears, holes or 
need darning within 
six months from the 
day you buy them we 
will replace them free.’’ 







Best see that ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
stamped on the toe. 

“Any guaranteed hose” 
sufficient. 

You want the genuine ‘‘Hole- 
proof’—not an imitation. We 
have had 31 years of experience. 

You want the original guaran- 
teed hose—not hose with a name 
that sounds like ‘‘ Holeproof.” 
Note the guarantee shown above. 
6 pair wear 6 months or you get 
new hose free. 

The genuine ‘‘Holeproof”’ 


isn’t 


CHOOSE FROM THIS LIST 
Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light 
weight. Black, black with white feet, licht and dark tan. 
navy biue, pearl cray, lavender, light blue, green, gun- 
metaland mode. Sizes 914 to 12. Six pairs of a size and 
weight in a box. All one color or assorted as desired. 
Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs $2. 
Made entirely of Sea Island cotton, 
Holeproof Lustre -Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished like 
silk. Extra-light weight. Biack, navy blue, light and 
dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun- 
metal, flesh color, and mode. Sizes, 91 4 to 12. 
Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs $3. 


colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


Same 


is 


Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2 Medium weight. ° . 
Black, aay black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, sold in your town We ll tell 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes 8 to 11 ? 9 
Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, | YOU the dealers’ names on re- 
$3. Finished like silk, extra light weight. e . ie lL: . ¢ r 
Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, light | QUeSt. Or we'll ship direct where 


we have no dealer, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of remittance. 


Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, 
heel and toe. Sizes 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, 


blue and navy blue. Sizes 8 to 11. | 


Write for free book, ‘*How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
are the best children’s hose made tuday. Holeproof Hosiery Co., 342 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cre Your Hose bnswed ? 


aD $3. Black and tan. Specially reinforced 
Reg. U.S. Pat. “a ye on 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 944. These 
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Is a Combination of 


Cleanser and Mouth Wash f 


TS use fills the mouth with a rich, | 

fragrant antiseptic foam 

which reaches every part 
of the mouth and penetrates 
every minute opening or 
crevice between the gums 
and around the teeth. 

This wonderful soap does more than eleanse the 
it sweetens the breath and hardens the gums. 
Ordinary dentifrices often injure the tender gums 
which in turn affects the roots of the teeth. But with 
Arnica Tooth Soap the enamel is left sparkling with 
cleanliness while the gums are soothed and nourished, 
There is no glass nor box to break and let the liquid 

out. There is no powder to spill and waste. ou 
simply wet the brush and rub it over the cake of soap. 
Then apply to the teeth and the effect is that every im- 
purity is instantly removed, the teeth gleam like ivory 
and the breath is sweet and delightful 

Try a single package. Compare it with any other simi- 
lar article—powder, paste or liquid—then you will forever as sk 
your druggist for only Arnica Tooth Soap at 25 cents a box. 
Sent postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 






teeth 


——— 




















IMPLES and eruptions indicate an un- 2 
healthy condition of the skin. Sun- f 
burn can be avoided during the hot summer 
months and chaps prevented in winter by 
little care of the skin All that is necessary is 


rr 
a 
a 
to apply Strong’s Arnica Jelly with the finger can 





tips, rub it gently into the pores, and the skin ics 
becomes soft and smooth. ne” 
[his soothing ointment now holds a place on the = —_ 
lressing tables of all who have tried it once oe 
Try a package this week It in collapsible | —o 
etal tubes which are unbreakable and add greatly to the con + yTRONG BC 
? nee Ask your druggist for the genuine Strong’s Arnica nin 
- . t 25 cents a package | ie a wen 
A OTE lf your drug ge does not have t s goods, nd the | 4 
us a mail th without any I tage leé \ 
a / Fee 


Gaenent under the Food oad Drug Act, pre 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 1612 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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CORN FLAKES| 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


I-- K Kellogg 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted ( Flake Co., L't’d., I 
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